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To  You, 
It  Looks  like 
AGrayBox. 
To  Your  Database, 
Greased  Lightning. 
To  Accounting, 
A  Great  Deal. 
To  The  Competition, 

Godzilla. 


Introducing 
The  Digital  2100  Server. 

For  a  database  server,  it’s  deceptively  good-looking. 
A  sleek  unit  the  size  of  a  two-drawer  filing  cabinet  that 
processes  and  holds  mountains,  continents,  oceans  of  data. 
And  the  more  you  know  about  this  new 
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AlphaGeneration™  computer,  the  better  it 

gets.  Beneath  the  skin,  an  awesome  ****** 
Alpha  AXP™  multiprocessor  system  churns  through 
information  at  earth-shattering  speed.  Turn  it  loose  on 
Oracle™—  or  on  Digital’s  Rdb;M  Informix?  INGRES? 
SYBASE?  SQL  Server™  or  some  other  popular  database. 
You’ve  never  seen  anything  move  mountains  of  data  this 
fast.  Faster  than  IBM?  Faster  than  HP?  Faster  than  Sun? 
So  fast,  it  sends  them  all  scurrying  for  cover.  And  SMP 
scalability  makes  the  2100  Server  even  more  powerful  as 
it  grows.  It’s  the  only  database  server  that  runs  UNIX? 

OpenVMS™and  Windows  NT’M 
so  you  can  unleash  the  power 
right  now  and  enjoy  the  effects 
for  years  to  come.  You’ll  be 
walking  tall  with  your  finance 
manager,  too,  because  the 
2100  Server  sells  for  as  little  as 
one-third  the  price  of  comparable  systems.  And  it’s  backed 
by  a  3-year  warranty — the  best  RISC  system  warranty  in 
the  business.  Truth  is,  there’s  no  stopping  the  2100  Server. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  great  to  have  one  on  your  side? 

CALL  ""DIGITAL 


DIGITAL 

2100  Server 
A500MP  (1  CPU) 

HP  9000 

H60 

SUN 

SPARCserver 
1000  (2  CPU) 

IBM 

RS/6000 

580H 

PROCESSORS 

1-4 

1-2 

1-8 

1 

SPECIiit92 

124.0  per  CPU 

108.8  per  CPU 

60.3 

97.6 

1/0  (MB/sec.) 

132 

32 

32 

80 

INTERNAL  RAID 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

ENTRY  PRICE  (US  $) 

$26,900 

$76,000 

$46,700 

$66,400 

To  Work 
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Why  Sonic  The  Hedgehog  Moves  So  Fhst. 


“Thanks  to  CA-Warehouse  Boss;*  our  warehouse  was 
able  to  ship  more  games  in  September,  ’93  than  we  did 
in  the  past  two  years,"  says  Bill  Downs,  Director  of  MIS 
for  SEGA  of  America,  Inc.,  the 
makers  of  the  world’s  fastest 
moving  video  games  like  Sonic 
The  Hedgehog. 

CA-Warehouse  Boss  is  totally 
integrated  warehouse  manage¬ 
ment  software  for  the  AS/400.  It 
acts  as  “the  central  nerve  center” 
that  tracks  every  detail  from 
arrival  through  departure. 


accuracy.  Shortage  claims  have  been  virtually  elimi¬ 
nated,”  says  Downs. 

And  because  CA-Warehouse  Boss  is  built  using  an 
advanced  architecture,  it  can 
grow  with  any  opera¬ 
tion  without  costly 
custom  programming. 

Call  1-800-225-5224, 
Dept.  53101 

For  More  Information  And 
A  Free  Demo  Disk. 

We’ll  tell  you  why  it’s  time  you 
moved 


CM-  Warehouse  Boss  acts  as  a  "central  nerve  center." 

“Not  only  has  order  turnaround  time  been  drastical-  to  CA-Warehouse  Boss,  just 
ly  reduced,  but  we’ve  achieved  close  to  100%  shipping  like  SEGA  did. 


GO. MPUTER 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


NewCA-Warehouse  Boss 


©  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc. ,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000  Sega,  Sonic  The  Hedgehog  and  Miles  “Tails"  Prower  are  trademarks  of  SEGA. 
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Trafalgar  Squared 

Turning  an  organizational  disadvantage  into  an  asset,  Trafal¬ 
gar  House  PLC  used  open-systems  global  networking  to 
become  a  virtual  company. 

By  Nancy  Hitchcock 
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The  AT&T  Test  Kitchen 

The  trials  AT&T’s  Bell  Labs  conducts  in  its  Consumer  Labo¬ 
ratory  let  the  company  test  the  waters  of  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  market  before  launching  new  products. 

By  Megan  Santosus 


Global  resourcefulness  52 
Cover  photo  by  Peter  Jordan/ 
Liaison  International 


Redefining  Moments 

IS  departments  seeking  to  redefine  their  service  strategies 
need  to  stop  relying  on  old  assumptions,  look  at  what  they’re 
doing  now  and  listen  to  what  their  customers  expect  from 
them  in  the  future. 

By  Richard  Pastore  and  Carol  Hildebrand 
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The  Patent  Trap 

Critics  say  that  flaws  within  the  U.S.  patent  system  leave 
software  makers’  investments  at  risk  and  quash  the  very 
progress  the  system  was  created  to  promote.  What  does  this 
mean  for  you,  the  customer? 

By  Leigh  Buchanan 
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offer  a  road  map. 

But  how  many 
are  willing  to  dig  in  and 
help  pave  the  road? 


To  help  you  reach  your  business  goals, 
Unisys  Services  do  more  than  point  the  way. 
We  provide  concrete  means  for  getting  you 
there.  In  fact,  we  even  join  you  in  the  trenches. 

Unisys  Systems  Integration  ties 
together  all  the  elements  of  your  information 
environment,  no  matter  whose  systems  make 
up  your  environment. 

Unisys  Consulting  services  work  closely 
with  you  to  develop  a  pragmatic,  information 
technology  plan-a  plan  serving  your  business 
goals  and  not  the  other  way  around.  Our 
proven  Application  Development  process 
teams  us  with  customers  to  identify  real- 
world  results  before  designing  applications 


on  which  those  results  will  depend. 

Through  our  end-user  Education  ser¬ 
vices,  you  gain  the  practical  knowledge 
essential  for  bringing  out  the  best  in 
people  and  technology,  ensuring  that  strong 
planning  yields  a  strong  outcome.  And  Unisys 
Outsourcing  will  shoulder  responsibility 
for  your  IS  operations,  freeing  you  to  focus 
energy  and  resources  on  your  core  business. 

At  the  heart  of  Unisys  Services  is  our 
customerize  philosophy.  It  helps  increase  your 

UNISYS 

We  make  it  happen. 


competitiveness  by  aligning  information 


CUS-tom-er*ize\  kus'-ta-ma-rize’Xv/ 
1 :  to  make  a  company  more  responsive 
to  its  customers  and  better  able  to  attract 
new  ones  2  :  to  customerize  an  organi¬ 
zation's  information  strategy,  e.g.,  to 
extend  systems  capabilities  to 
field  locations  and  other  points  of 
customer  contact  and  support  3 :  what 
Unisys  Corporation  does  for  a  growing 
roster  of  companies,  and  government 
agencies,  worldwide  syn  see  customer 

SERVICE.  COMPETITIVE  EDGE.  BUSINESS- 
CRITICAL  SOLUTIONS.  REVENUE  GENERATION 


strategy  with  your  customer  service 


objectives. 

Call  us  at  1-800-874-8647,  ext.  186. 
Ask  how  the  down-to-earth  approach  of 
Unisys  Services  can  help  you  drive  your 
business  as  far  as  you  want  it  to  go. 


©1993  Unisys  Corporation. 


Rightsizing  With  Information  Builders 
Gives  You  The  Right  Solutions  With  Minimum  Risk. 


If  bringing  decision  support  and  development 
to  more  desktops  is  in  your  future,  how  do  you 
best  integrate  existing  mainframe  systems  with 
new  client/server  solutions?  And  what  about  the 
extensive  retraining  needed  during  the  transition? 

Before  you  leap  into  “Rightsizing”  talk  to 
Information  Builders.  We  can  give  you  the 
answers  because  we  understand  the  mainframe, 
midrange  and  desktop  environments  you  work 
with.  And  we  have  the  expertise  to  get  you  to 
tomorrow,  safely.  Just  as  we’ve  been  doing  with 
all  the  Fortune  1000  for  the  last  eighteen  years. 


PRODUCTS  THAT  WON’T  LET  YOU  DOWN 

Our  rightsizing  solutions,  FOCUS,  the 
client/server  4GL  and  EDA/SQL,  the  universal 
data  access  standard,  are  practical.  They  let  you 
phase  in  the  new  with  the  old  at  a  pace  and 
budget  that’s  right  for  your  organization. 

FOCUS  is  comprehensive.  It  gives  you  all  the 
tools  you  need  for  application  development  and 
decision  support  on  any  platform.  EDA/SQL 
provides  access  to  all  data  on  any  platform. 

And,  our  Professional  Services  group  can 


provide  a  comprehensive  program,  from  needs 
assessment  to  implementation  and  training  to 
help  you  rightsize,  cost  effectively,  and  safely. 

_ FIND  OUT  THE  FACTS _ 

Only  Information  Builders  gives  you  rightsizing 
solutions  that  let  you  think  about  future 
possibilities,  rather  than  create  future  problems. 

So,  before  you  leap,  find  out  about  our  proven 
solutions  or  attend  a  FREE  Seminar... 

CALL  800-969-INFO 

In  Canada  call  416-364-2760 

Information 

Builders 


I  FOCUS 


and 


EDA/SQL 


are  trademarks  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  NY,  NY  10001 
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INSIGHTS:  IDENTITY  CRISIS 

CIOs  must  redefine  themselves  as  decision  makers  and  im- 
plementers  or  risk  a  further  devaluation  of  their  capabilities  in 
the  eyes  of  their  business  peers  and  the  general  public. 

By  Thomas  J.  Buckholtz 
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FIRST  PERSON:  NO  SINGLE  SOLUTION 

Despite  its  success  with  Unix,  Western  Publishing  doesn’t 
look  to  the  operating  system  as  a  cure  for  all  its  ills. 

By  David  Brantingham 
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STATE  OF  THE  ART:  THE  DATA  DELUGE 

Desktop  computing  and  electronic  communications  are 
threatening  to  drown  today’s  knowledge  workers  in  a  sea  of 
data.  But  don’t  despair:  With  a  little  careful  planning,  man¬ 
agers  can  help  users  get  to  the  information  they  really  need. 

By  Tracy  Mayor 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Wireless  E-mail  offers  freedom  from  the  shackles  of  quirky 
hotel  phone  systems  and  insecure  locations.  But  consumers 
should  beware  the  hype  of  anywhere/anytime  communication. 
By  Portia  Isaacson 
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Integrated  systems  are  helping  Kidder,  Peabody  brokers 
make  the  most  of  changing  market  conditions. 

By  Nancy  Hitchcock  and  Katherine  Auer 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


When  Senior  Editor  Leigh  Buchanan  traveled  to 
Washington  earlier  this  year  to  visit  the  U.S. 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  (PTO),  she  as¬ 
sured  us  there  were  big  things  afoot  there  for 
CIOs. 

In  her  article  “The  Patent  Trap,”  beginning 
on  Page  64,  Buchanan  looks  at  how  patents  can 
and  do  affect  companies  where  information  sys¬ 
tems  play  a  strategic,  operational  role.  The  PTO 
is  under  fire  for  awarding  patents  that  are  too 
broad  and  that  fail  to  adhere  to  the  agency’s  cri¬ 
teria  that  an  invention  be  truly  “new”  and  “nonob- 
vious.” 

Dubious  patent  awards  primarily  affect  soft¬ 
ware  vendors.  But  the  threat  of  litigation  in¬ 
hibits  the  ability  of  those  vendors  to  serve  their  customers — and  may 
even  jack  up  the  price  of  their  products  as  they  pass  along  the  cost  of 
litigation  or  royalty  payments. 

Infringement  lawsuits  have  also  been  directed  against  user  compa¬ 
nies.  A  case  in  point  involves  a  former  broker  for  a  business  unit  of 
Prudential  Insurance,  whose  company  patented  a  computer  system 
that  performs  certain  functions  vital  to  the  Prudential  unit’s  product. 
But  the  patent  also  covers  the  business  processes  enabled  by  that 
system.  And  the  head  of  the  business  unit  warns  that  similar  situa¬ 
tions  could  easily  occur  in  other  financial-services  organizations  and 
industries. 

From  the  vendors’  perspective,  patents  can  have  a  variety  of  debil¬ 
itating  effects.  Some  claim  that  patents  limit  the  speed  with  which 
they  can  create  new  products  and  divert  gifted  developers  from  in¬ 
venting  new  products  to  defend  existing  ones,  Buchanan  reports. 
What’s  more,  the  prospect  of  lengthy  and  costly  lawsuits  has  driven 
some  vendors  to  agree  to  royalty  payments,  even  when  the  patents 
they  are  accused  of  infringing  may  not  be  valid. 

Our  article  provides  a  good  deal  of  cautionary  information  and  ex¬ 
amines  what  the  PTO  is  doing  to  fix  the  situation.  It  is  yet  another  re¬ 
minder  of  how  decisions  made  in  Washington  can  affect  every  part  of 
the  organization — including  the  IS  department. 
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COMDISCO 


COULD  YOUR 
COMPANY 
BE  UPROOTED 
BY  THE 
FORCES  OF 
TECHNOLOGY? 


Your  company’s  growth  is  becoming  more  and  more 
dependent  on  technology.  To  help  ensure 
that  your  growth  remains  profitable,  you 
need  to  reduce  both  skyrocketing  tech- 
nology  costs  and  your  increasing  risk  from 
accident  or  disaster.  With  comprehensive 
technology  leasing,  refurbishing,  remarket¬ 
ing,  business  continuity  and  professional 
services,  Comdisco  is  now  in  our  25th  year 


Comdisco  keeps 
you  growing  with 
creative  acquisition  and 
management  solutions 
for  reducing  technology 
cost  and  risk. 


of  helping  Fortune  1000  companies  do  exactly  that. 


FOR  A  FREE  INFORMATION  PACKET  CALL  1  -  800-  32  1-1  1  1  1,  EXT.  5  2  5  6 


SOLUTIONS  FOR  REDUCING  TECHNOLOGY  COST  AND  RISK. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


“We’re  trying  to  turn... data  into  useful  infor¬ 
mation,  then  knowledge  and  finally  wisdom. 
That’s  the  way  we  can  ensure  that  we  are  of¬ 
fering  the  best  products  for  the  consumer.  ” 

— John  A.  Greco  Jr. 
Head  of  service  concepts  &  business  analysis 
AT&T  Bell  Laboratories 


The  success  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories  has 
attained  using  advanced  market-research 
tools  and  techniques  to  test  new  products 
and  services  demonstrates  the  value  of 
partnership  between  marketing  and  product 
development  (see  “The  AT&T  Test  Kitchen,” 
beginning  on  Page  36).  By  staying  focused  on  the  ultimate  goal — hap¬ 
py  customers — AT&T’s  marketing  and  development  teams  are  creat¬ 
ing  value  for  the  company  and  its  customers  by  ensuring  that  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  meet  consumer  requirements  long  before  they  are 
offered  on  the  mass  market. 

For  example,  AT&T’s  Bell  Labs  conducts  extensive  product  testing 
at  its  Murray  Hill,  N.J.,  Consumer  Laboratory,  simulating  real-world 
scenarios  for  target  consumers.  Extensive  use  of  videotaping,  com¬ 
puter-based  surveys  and  discussions  with  consumers  yield  powerful 
information  that  shapes  the  end  product  into  what  the  consumer 
wants  and  values. 

For  AT&T,  the  alliance  between  marketing  and  development  has 
created  positive  business  results  that  translate  into  bottom-line  cost 
savings,  including  a  50  percent  reduction  in  cycle  times  over  the  last 
three  years  and  a  25  percent  reduction  in  product-rework  time.  Most 
important,  consumers  are  getting  the  products  and  services  they 
want — and  are  willing  to  pay  for. 

We  can  all  learn  from  AT&T’s  example  by  continually  examining 
and  refining  our  methods  for  obtaining  customer  input  and  by  adopt¬ 
ing  customer-focused  research  and  marketing  strategies  in  our  own 
businesses.  This  is  certainly  a  process  we  strive  to  achieve  at  CIO 
Publishing.  If  you  have  comments  or  suggestions  regarding  our  ef¬ 
forts,  please  let  me  know. 


P.S.  Please  join  world-renowned  business  visionary  Peter  Drucker 
and  your  peers  at  the  next  CIO  Perspectives  conference,  “IT  Eco¬ 
nomics:  Business  Value  &  Profit  Maximization,”  to  be  held  Oct.  23-26 
at  La  Paloma  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  For  more  information,  please  call  our 
toll-free  hot  line  at  800  366-0246. 


Special  Section: 
Global  Enterprises 

Most  companies  today  do  busi¬ 
ness  internationally,  but  few  have 
stepped  up  to  the  challenge  of  real 
globalization.  As  trade  barriers 
come  down  and  more  reliable 
communications  come  up,  howev¬ 
er,  more  and  more  organizations 
are  taking  on  that  challenge — with 
many  a  CIO  shouldering  a  huge 
responsibility.  Infrastructure — 
tools,  applications,  databases  and 
the  telecommunications  network 
to  make  them  accessible — is  the 
word  of  the  day  for  companies 
seeking  to  globalize  what  has  tra¬ 
ditionally  been  a  collection  of  in¬ 
dependent  national  organizations. 
In  addition  to  the  accounting  and 
currency  differences  among  coun¬ 
tries,  systems  must  also  take 
varying  government  regulations, 
standards  and  customs  into  ac¬ 
count.  Information  executives, 
meanwhile,  must  learn  to  think  in 
a  new  way — and  help  their  staffs 
do  the  same.  In  this  special  sec¬ 
tion,  CIO  takes  a  close  look  at  the 
key  issues  involved  in  going  global. 


Sales  Pitch 

In  this  day  of  cutthroat  competi¬ 
tion  and  fleeting  customer  loyalty, 
a  traditional  approach  to  sales  au¬ 
tomation  may  not  be  enough. 
Some  say  the  same  reengineering 
concepts  used  in  manufacturing 
must  be  applied  to  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  in  order  to  create  a  sustain¬ 
able  competitive  advantage.  The 
idea  is  to  harness  technology  to 
create  processes  that  put  the  cus¬ 
tomer — not  the  sales  rep — first. 
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Dear  Mr.  President: 


According  to 


the  Gartner  Group,  “Over  half  of  all  client/server  projects 
fail,  and  90%  ol  them  because  the  right  systems  manage¬ 
ment  structure  was  not  in  place.”  Send  your  CIO  to  one  ol 
our  Iree  seminars  and  spare  yourself ...  the  blues. 


Talk 

about  a 
clear  and 
present  danger!  Its 
taken  a  generation  to 
develop  reliable  main¬ 
frame  systems  man- 

j 

agement  technology. 

And  now  everybody 
wants  you  to  massively 
downsize  and  distribute 
client/  server  systems 
world-wide. 

Sir,  we  can  help  you.  Were 
4th  Dimension  Software,  the 
emerging  leader  in  enterprise 
operations  automation.  In  1993, 
we  delivered  the  first  elements  of 
our  new  Enterprise  Control 
Architecture!'  The  Enterprise 
ControlStation1  and 
MultiPlatform  CONTROL-M® 
allow  you  to  schedule  jobs  and 
tasks  on  any  number  of 
MVS,  VAX/VMS, 

UNIX  and  AS/400 
systems  —  from  a 
single  RS/6000  or 
SPARCstation.  But 
that’s  only  the  beginning. 

We’ll  soon  add  up  to  40  plat¬ 
forms  and  six  additional  disci- 


•»* 


V 

V 


•V 


plines  that  will  allow  a  single  person  to  control  all  aspects 
ol  enterprise  operations  from  a  single  graphical  worksta¬ 
tion  —  all  without  specific  training  on  the 
platforms  being  controlled. 

Please  call  today,  to  reserve 
your  CIO’s  seat  for  the 
next  seminar  in  your 
area.  We’ll  show 
^  .  him  or  her  how 

to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  distributed  systems 
management  —  so  client/server  tech¬ 
nology  can  be  music  to  your  ears. 
And,  if  you’re  actually  The 
President . . .  well . . .  we’d  be 
delighted  to  bring  the  seminar 
to  you.  We’ll  even  bring  our 
instruments.  But  you’d  bet¬ 


ter  have  you-know-who 
make  that  call  today.  So 
you  won’t  be  playing 
the  blues  tomorrow. 


RSVP  by  Calling 

800-347-4694 
Ext.  2803 

(or  71 4-757-4300 

FROM  OUTSIDE  THE  US) 


4D 


4th  DIMENSION  SOFTWARE  INC. 


The  Emerging  Leader 
in  Enterprise  Operations  Automation 


HOW  TO 
DOWNSIZE 
WITHOUT 
GETTING 
THE  BLUES 
SEMINAR 

CITIES  &  DATES 


Albany,  NY . Mar  24 

Atlanta,  GA . Feb  3 

Baltimore,  MD . Mar  1 

Birmingham,  AL . Apr  7 

Boston,  MA . Feb  22 

Calgary,  AB . Mar  8 

Charlotte,  NC . Mar  30 

Cincinnati,  OH . Mar  8 

Cleveland,  OH . Mar  23 

Columbus,  OH . Mar  1 6 

Dallas,  TX . Feb  1 6 

Denver,  CO . Mar  22 

Des  Moines,  IA . Apr  28 

Detroit,  Ml . Mar  30 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL . Apr  28 

Garden  City,  NY . Mar  3 

Greenville,  SC . Mar  23 

Harrisburg,  PA . Apr  19 

Hartford,  CT . Apr  26 

Honolulu,  HI . Mar  22 

Houston,  TX . Mar  10 

Indianapolis,  IN . Apr  13 

Jacksonville,  FL . Apr  19 

Kansas  City,  MO . Apr  6 

Little  Rock,  AR . Mar  29 

London,  ONT . Apr  1 4 

Los  Angeles,  CA . Mar  31 

Memphis,  TN . Apr  27 

Milwaukee,  Wl . Apr  20 

Minneapolis,  MN . Feb  17 

Montgomery,  AL . Apr  21 

Montreal,  PQ . Mar  1 6 

Nashville,  TN . Mar  15 

New  Orleans,  LA . Feb  24 

New  York,  NY . Feb  15 

Orange  County,  CA . Apr  1 2 

Ottawa,  ON . Feb  23 

Philadelphia,  PA . Mar  10 

Phoenix,  AZ . Apr  1 2 

Pittsburgh,  PA . Mar  31 

Portland,  OR . Mar  24 

Quebec  City,  PQ . Mar  29 

Raleigh,  NC . Feb  22 

Regina,  SK . Apr  6 

Richmond,  VA . Mar  1 

Rochester,  NY . Apr  7 

Rosemont,  IL . Feb  3 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT . Mar  9 

San  Antonio,  TX . Feb  2 

San  Diego,  CA . Apr  1 3 

San  Francisco,  CA . Apr  5 

Seattle,  WA . Feb  1 7 

Somerset,  NJ . Mar  1 5 

St.  Louis,  MO . Apr  1 4 

Toronto,  ONT . Feb  16 

Tulsa,  OK . Apr  5 

Tysons  Corner,  VA . Mar  9 

Universal  City,  CA . Feb  2 

Washington,  DC . Feb  15 

White  Plains,  NY . Apr  20 


©1994  By  4th  Dimension  Software.  ControlM  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Enterprise  ControlStation  and  Enterprise  Control  Architecture  are  trademarks  ot  4D.  The  other  products  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


TRBA 


When  you’re  a  connoisseur  of  business  performance, 
you  expect  IT  solutions  prepared  to  perfection  — 
and  ready  exactly  when  you  need  them.  As  a  world 
leader  in  IT  services,  we  meet  orders  like  this  by 
drawing  from  a  storehouse  of  global  experience, 
judiciously  selecting  the  elements  that  will  prove 
most  effective.  By  customizing  reliable  methods, 
tools  or  existing  software,  we’ll  prepare  the  ideal 
combination  to  please  your  specific  appetite,  fast. 
We’ll  also  adjust  the  mix  with  emerging  competitive 
technologies  to  keep  you  ahead  well  into  the  future. 
We’d  like  to  invite  you  to  taste  how  our  transnational 
expertise  combines  reliable  business  solutions  with 
innovation.  We  think  you’ll  be  more  than  satisfied. 
To  contact  us,  please  call  (212)  944-6565,  ext.  444. 


Respect 


FOR  YOU  •  FOR  YOUR  COMPANY  • 

FOR  YOUR  CLIENTS  •  FOR  YOUR  INVESTMENTS  • 
FOR  YOUR  FREEDOM  •  FOR  YOUR  FUTURE 


CAP  GEMINI  SOGETI 


EXPERTISE  IN  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY* 


Trendlines 


ELECTRONIC 

CENSORSHIP 

The  Net 
Shall  Set 
You  Free 

For  determined  pursuers 
of  information,  a  road¬ 
block  on  the  information 
superhighway  is  merely  a 
detour. 

Consider  what  happened 
last  summer  during  one  of 
the  most  sensational  murder 
trials  in  Canada’s  history. 

The  case,  which  involves 
such  grisly  elements  as  tor¬ 
ture  and  snuff  films,  has  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  including  coverage  in 
The  Washington  Post  and  on 
the  television  show  A  Cur¬ 
rent  Affair.  When  an  Ontario 
judge  prohibited  publication 
of  the  details  in  Canada  in  or¬ 
der  to  ensure  a  fair  trial  for 
one  of  the  defendants,  the 
Canadian  media,  which  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  such  bans,  gen¬ 
erally  respected  it.  Distribu¬ 
tion  of  accounts  from  outside 
Canada  was  also  forbidden. 

But  the  judge  didn’t  count 
on  the  unstoppability  of  in¬ 
formation  flow  across  the  In¬ 
ternet.  Discussion  among 
Canadian  “ban  breakers” 
soon  moved  into  cyberspace, 
where  the  sheer  impossibili¬ 
ty  of  enforcing  such  a  man¬ 
date  rendered  it  effectively 
meaningless.  The  most  cele¬ 
brated  meeting  place  was  a 
Usenet  news  group,  called 
alt.fan.karla-homolka,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  discussing  the 
case’s  details.  Once  discov¬ 
ered  by  officials,  however, 


the  news  group  was  banned 
at  many  sites  across  Canada. 

The  removal  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  Internet  has 
been  met  with  outrage  by 
many  users,  who  consider  it 
in  direct  opposition  to  many 
of  the  network’s  original 
goals.  And  it  has  spurred  de¬ 
bate  about  censorship  and 
the  liability  of  Internet 
providers  that  simply  offer 
access  to  information  that 
originated  elsewhere. 


The  University  of  Toronto 
is  one  site  from  which  the 
news  group  has  been  pulled. 


“We  checked 
with  our  lawyers 
and  [others], 
and  they  said 
that  we  could  be 
considered  as 
sort  of  a  distrib¬ 
utor — and  hence 
potentially  the 
publisher — of 
such  things  by 
making  it  available  on  recog¬ 
nizable,  institutional  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto  computers,” 


Small  Is  Beautiful 

If  you’re  looking  for  an  organization  with  tru¬ 
ly  overwhelming  storage  problems,  the  U.S. 
General  Services  Administration  is  a  good 
place  to  start.  Among  other  things,  the  GSA  is 
responsible  for  making  sure  the  government 
receives  telecom  services.  A  single  copy  of  a 
monthly  phone  bill  amounted  to  1.1  million 
pages,  or  hundreds  of  boxes  of  computer  print¬ 
outs.  And  because  of  government  regulations, 
the  agency  couldn’t  throw  any  of  it  away. 

What  the  GSA  needed  was  reliable,  high-ca¬ 
pacity  storage  and  fast  access  to  volumes  of 
data.  It  chose  to  convert  to  optical  media.  With 
the  project’s  success¬ 
ful  completion  last 
winter,  the  agency 
now  receives  the  mil¬ 
lion-page  behemoth 
on  a  half-dozen  5.25- 
inch  compact  discs. 

As  a  result,  the  GSA 
can  store  in  four  inch¬ 
es  of  shelf  space 
what  used  to  fill  400 


PAPER  VS.  OPTICAL  DISK:  Ron  Milam  (holding paper 
roll)  compares  the  two  media  with  a  multivendor  team. 


boxes.  A  full  year  of  invoices,  which  would  have 
required  132  tons  of  paper,  now  occupies  less 
than  42  inches  of  shelf  space. 

The  GSA  collaborated  on  the  project  with 
AT&T,  the  service  provider  for  the  Federal 
Telecommunications  System  2000.  AT&T  has 
agreed  to  convert  the  agency’s  historical  in¬ 
voices  to  optical  media  as  well. 

Not  only  has  the  project  reduced  the  need 
for  storage  space,  but  it  has  improved  produc¬ 
tivity  as  well,  according  to  Ron  Milam,  GSA  di¬ 
rector  of  billing  management.  Invoices  are 
processed  faster  and  more  efficiently,  and 

GSA  and  AT&T  person¬ 
nel  can  respond  to 
billing  questions  in 
seconds  rather  than 
days.  The  conversion 
has  also  paid  off  for 
the  environment,  sav¬ 
ing  2,148  trees  and 
312  barrels  of  oil  a 
year,  the  agency  esti¬ 
mates.  ■■ 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  HAL  MAYFORTH;  PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  GSA 


HP’s  performance  manage-  ^ 
ment  tools  show  you  the  future 
in  time  to  change  it. 

Today,  the  way  to  manage  your  systems 
can  be  crystal  clear.  Thanks  to  the 
vision  provided  by  our  performance  and 
resource  management  tools.  Giving  you 
the  kind  of  control  previously  available 
only  in  mainframe  environments. 

Our  robust  family  of  products  provides 
everything  from  top-down  enterprise 
overviews  using  HP  FerfView  to  nitty- 
gritty  system  diagnostics  with 


HP  GlancePlus. 
To  plan  and  manage 
your  resources,  we  offer  HP  PerfRX  and 
HP  Performance  Collection  Software. 


Working  together,  they  help  you  increase 
user  productivity  and  maximize  system 
utilization.  While  reducing  management 
costs.  You’ll  be  able  to  see  problems  in 
time  to  avoid  them.  Even  future  needs 
become  predictable. 

HP  has  long  played  a  prominent  role  in 
Open  Systems  management.  With  HP 
Open  View,  we  showed  the  way  to  man¬ 
age  integrated  networks.  So  it’s  no 


wonder  we’re  the  leader  in  tools  for  the 
distributed  computing  environment. 

To  see  more,  call  1-800-237-3990,  Ext. 
2825  for  our  free  video.  The  future  will 
look  much  brighter  when  you  look  at  it 
with  us.  The  performance  management 
leader  for  the  distributed  age. 


HEWLETT® 
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says  Warren  Jackson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  network  and  opera¬ 
tions  services  in  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  computing  and 
communications  division. 
“We’re  doing  this  because 
we  were  told  it  was  illegal. 
That  is... the  only  reason.” 
Jackson  also  serves  as  mem¬ 
bership  coordinator  for  the 
ONet,  which  is  the  primary 
provider  of  news  groups  to 
Internet  sites  in  Ontario. 

The  news  group  was  pulled 
from  there  as  well. 

“The  thing  that  we  couldn’t 
do  was  keep  anybody  from 
getting  their  hands  on  the 
stuff,”  Jackson  adds.  Indeed, 
rather  than  suppressing  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  case,  the  overall 
effect  of  the  ban  has  been  to 
make  obtaining  information 
from  alternate  channels 
something  of  a  national  hobby. 
Ban  breakers  are  flocking 
electronically  to  sources  in 
the  United  States  and  else¬ 
where  and  can  participate  in 
discussions  anonymously  at  a 
site  based  in  Finland. 

A  University  of  Toronto 
student  newspaper  even 
published  directions  to  alter¬ 
nate  sources,  causing  some 
debate  about  whether  such 
actions  could  be  considered 
aiding  and  abetting  a  crime. 
Says  Jackson,  “It’s  like  me 
saying,  ‘I  know  this  informa¬ 
tion  is  in  the  Washington  Post 
archive.  How  do  you  get  to 
Washington?  Well,  you  drive 
south  and  hang  a  left  at  the 
signpost.’  It’s  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  thing.” 

“This  is  a  true  test  of  the 
freedom  of  speech  here,” 
one  user  explained  in  a 
Manchester  Guardian  article. 
“They’d  have  to  shut  down 
the  whole  net  [and  tape  our 
mouths  shut]  to  completely 
stop  all  the  information 
flow....  Electronic  communi¬ 
cation  is  either  going  to  free 
us  or  enslave  us.  Make  your 
choice  now.”  ■■ 


The  Electronic 
Grapevine 

n  employee  at  Jack 
Daniels  Tennessee 
Whiskey  is  mulling  over 
three  burning  questions. 
How  will  a  proposed  tax  on 


spirits  affect  the  company’s 
stock?  Are  the  rumors  about 
an  executive-level  opening 


in  the  marketing  department 
true?  And  will  there  be  a 
choice  of  baked  or  mashed 
potatoes  with  the  hot  turkey 
sandwich  at  lunch? 

Brown-Forman  Corp.,  par¬ 
ent  of  Jack  Daniels,  Lenox 
China  and  other  consumer- 
product  companies,  has 
taken  an  all-the-news- 
that’s-fit-to-put-online 
approach  to  keeping 
employees  up-to-date. 
Its  electronic  news  ser¬ 
vice  is  distributed  to 
PCs  and  free-standing 
multimedia  kiosks 
throughout  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  U.S.  facilities. 

The  service,  called 
B-F  NewsLink,  is  up¬ 
dated  daily.  Employees 
can  access  corporate 
news  from  Brown-For- 
man’s  Louisville,  Ky., 
headquarters,  local 
news  about  their  own 
offices  and  co-workers, 
and  divisional  news  about 
subsidiaries  (field  correspon¬ 
dents  gather  information  for 


reports  from  each  of  the 
company’s  locations). 
NewsLink  categories  include 
everything  from  employee- 
benefits  information  and  job 
postings  to  what’s  cooking  in 
the  corporate  flavor  lab  and 
the  corporate  cafeteria. 

The  system  also  offers  a 
daily  briefing  on  national  and 
international  news  affecting 
the  company’s  interests;  the 
price  of  Brown-Forman 
stock  is  updated  hourly. 

The  company  also  plans  to 
make  extensive  use  of  the 
kiosks’  video  capability. 
Videos  are  shot  in  the  field 
(all  correspondents  have 
been  provided  with  cameras 
to  film  local  activities),  edit¬ 
ed  at  an  in-house  media  cen¬ 
ter  at  headquarters  and  then 
distributed  to  appropriate 
kiosks.  A  companywide 
video  magazine  is  distribut¬ 
ed  to  kiosks  every  month. 

A  joint  effort  of  the  IS, 
communications  and  human- 
resources  departments,  the 
system  is  currently  accessed 


New  Inklings 

The  phone  book  was  an  indispensable  tool 
back  in  the  days  when  you  actually  had  to 
walk  outside  to  check  your  mailbox  or  pick  up 
a  phone  to  chat.  Now  that  the  Internet  has 
made  such  modes  of  communication  seem 
practically  quaint,  a  new  guide  offers  a  way  to 
find  the  folks  you  want  to  reach  out  and  touch 
electronically. 

The  1994  Internet  White  Pages,  pub 
lished  by  IDG  Books  Worldwide,  lists 
the  names  and  Internet  addresses 
of  more  than  100,000  indi¬ 
viduals  who  frequently 
post  messages  on  the 
Net.  It  also  features 
listings  for  Internet  ser¬ 


vice  providers  around  the  world,  as  well  as  ad¬ 
dresses  for  journalists,  corporate  leaders  and 
opinion  makers. 

IDG  Books  expects  the  Internet  White  Pages 
to  appeal  to  the  2.5  million  users  of  commercial 
online  services.  The  volume  includes  coupons 
worth  $100,000  in  online  access  to  Com¬ 
puServe,  America  Online,  Prodigy  and  Delphi. 

To  ensure  that  its  listings  are  current,  the 
Internet  White  Pages  will  be  up¬ 
dated  quarterly  (buyers  are  en¬ 
titled  to  one  free  update).  The 
book  costs  $29.95  and  can 
be  purchased  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher  or  wherever  computer  books 
are  sold.  Call  800  762-2974.  WM 
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PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  BROWN  FORMAN  CORP.;  ILLUSTRATION  BY  MARK  FISHER 


The  Client/Server  Edge 
for  EIS  and  Beyond 


44 
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The  world’s  leading  infor¬ 
mation  delivery  system 
provides  easily  customized 
menus.  Decision  makers  at 
every  level  can  drill  down 
through  your  vast  informa¬ 
tion  reservoir,  determine 
critical  success  factors, 
forecast  trends,  and  more. 
Hundreds  of  applications 
for  analyzing  data  and  for 
generating  reports  are 
right  at  your  fingertips. 
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The  SAS  System’s  exclusive 
MultiVendor  Architecture™  means 
you  can  share  data  and  applications 
(or  parts  of  applications)  across 
all  your  hardware.  Applications  run 
where  it  makes  most  sense  to  run 
them . . .  allowing  you  to  maximize 
use  of  all  your  computing  resources 
while  protecting  your  existing 
applications  investment. 

Call  us  today  at  919-677-8200  for 
a  free  video,  plus  details  about  a  free 
software  evaluation. 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 
Phone  919-677-8200 
Fax  919-677-8123 


' 
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Sales  Activities 
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The  SAS*  System  is  a  new  concept 
in  client/server  software.  It 
delivers  mission-critical  data  to  the 
desktops  of  every  decision  maker . . . 
and  then  lets  you  turn  data  into  mean¬ 
ingful  information.  Your  servers  not 
only  dole  out  your  data  but  serve  up 
compute  resources  as  well.  Millions  of 
records  can  be  summarized,  and  just 
the  results  delivered  to  the  desktop. 
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about  20,000  times  each 
month.  For  information,  call 
502  774-7085.  M 


INTERACTIVE 

NEWSPAPERS 

All  the 
News 
That’s  Fit 
To  Access 

Newspapers  need  to  ac¬ 
celerate  toward  interac¬ 
tivity  if  they  don’t  want 
to  end  up  stalled  in  the 
breakdown  lane  on  the  infor¬ 
mation  superhighway.  That’s 
the  message  editors  and 
publishers  heard  at  the  “In¬ 
teractive  Newspapers  ’94” 
conference  in  Tampa,  Fla. 

Some  600  people  from  25 
countries  attended  the  fifth 
annual  gathering,  a  record 


turnout  that  coordinators  at¬ 
tribute  to  growing  recogni¬ 
tion  that  newspapers  can  no 
longer  view  themselves  as 
just  print  media.  Five  years 
ago,  only  40  American  news¬ 
papers  offered  any  kind  of  in¬ 
teractive  service,  says  John 
F.  Kelsey  III,  a  Pennington, 
N.J.,  media  consultant  spe¬ 
cializing  in  interactive  ser¬ 
vices.  By  1993,  that  number 
had  jumped  to  2,700. 

In  recent  years,  some  of 
the  nation’s  top  newspapers, 
including  The  Washington 
Post,  The  New  York  Times, 
The  Detroit  News,  The  Orlan¬ 
do  Sentinel  and  Newsday, 
have  launched  projects  to 
connect  with  readers  in  new 
ways,  ranging  from  fax-on- 
demand  to  interactive  TV 
Right  now,  though,  online 
services  are  grabbing  indus¬ 
try  headlines. 

Ross  Glatzer,  Prodigy  Ser¬ 
vices  Co.  president  and  CEO, 
says  newspapers’  strong  local 
presence  provides  a  solid 


base  for  such 
ventures.  Us¬ 
ing  online  ser¬ 
vices,  newspa¬ 
pers  can 
continuously 
update  stories, 
get  instant  sur¬ 
vey  feedback, 
offer  two-way 
communication 
with  readers 
and  provide 
neighborhood- 
by-neighborhood  information. 

Mercury  Center,  launched 
in  1993  by  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News  through  America 
Online,  offers  much  more. 
Subscribers  can  call  up  not 
only  the  current  day’s  news¬ 
paper  but  also  background 
stories  and  the  full  text  of 
unpublished  items,  such  as 
speeches,  press  releases  and 
transcripts  of  news  confer¬ 
ences.  In  addition,  callers  can 
scan  classified  ads,  search 
the  newspaper’s  library  of 
past  stories,  participate  in 


online  “chat”  sessions  and 
post  messages  on  two  dozen 
electronic  bulletin  boards. 

A  stick  figure  dubbed 
“Merky”  appears  in  print 
stories  to  refer  readers  to 
supplemental  materials  on¬ 
line.  Future  plans  include 
adding  other  newspaper 
databases,  display  advertis¬ 
ing  and  electronic  “personal 
agents”  that  will  find  and 
store  articles  on  specified 
topics  for  later  reading.  More 
than  5,300  members  pay 
$9.95  per  month  for  five 


Copy  Rights 
And  Wrongs 

There’s  a  new  tension  be¬ 
tween  expression — which 
is  increasingly  electronic — and 
the  laws  that  were  designed 
to  protect  it — which  remain 
grounded  in  the  realm  of  paper 
and  print.  That  tension  is  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  shifting  relationship 
between  author  and  publish¬ 
er — especially  in  the  contrac¬ 
tual  obligations  that  have  tra¬ 
ditionally  bound  the  two. 

Now,  11  freelance  writers 
have  taken  up  arms  for  the 
creative  side,  filing  a  federal 
lawsuit  against  some  of  the 


States.  Their  complaint:  The 
publishers  placed  articles 
they  had  written  for  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  online 
and  on  CD-ROM  diskettes 
without  permission — thus  vio¬ 
lating  their  copyrights. 

The  plaintiffs  are  seeking 
unspecified  damages  from 
The  New  York  Times,  Mead 
Data,  Newsday,  Time  Inc. 


Magazine  Co.,  University  Mi¬ 
crofilms 
Interna¬ 
tional  and  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  None  of  the  au¬ 
thors  stand  to  collect  signif¬ 
icant  financial  settlements, 
according  to  Emily  Bass,  at¬ 
torney  for  the  11  plaintiffs. 

“In  large  part,  this  is  a  law¬ 
suit  that  seeks  a  declaration 
of  rights,”  she  says.  “We  are 
seeking  a  judgment  that  will 
establish  that  the  electronic 
rights  belong  to  the  author 
unless  specifically  trans¬ 
ferred  to  publishers  by  the 
author.” 


most  presti¬ 
gious  publish 
ing  firms  in  the 
United 


Like  many  intellectual-prop¬ 
erty  suits,  this  case  arises 
from  differing  interpretations 
of  the  law  rather  than  a  dis¬ 
agreement  about  the  facts. 
“The  writers  believed  that 
they  were  selling  first-time 
publication  authorization 
rights,”  Bass  explains.  Such 
rights  apply  only  to  publica¬ 
tions  in  print  and  do  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  electronic  media.  But 
given  the  new  opportunities 
for  electronic  publishing, 

Bass  argues,  “it’s  incumbent 
upon  the  publisher  to  negoti¬ 
ate  the  additional  ability  to 
exploit  electronic  rights.”  Hi 
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WHY  IS  A  COMPANY 
YOU’VE  NEVER  HEARD  OF 
ALREADY  AT  WORK 
FOR  SOME  OF  THE 
BIGGEST  CORPORATIONS 
IN  THE  WORLD? 


WORKING  TODAY  FOR  J.P.  MORGAN,  BANK  OF  AMERICA, 
LITTON,  CONRAIL,  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD, 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAI  LROAD,  AT&T,  INFONET,  IBM, 
ADVANTI  S,  AND  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE. 


According  to  a  recent  Infonetics 
Research  survey,  the  average 
Fortune  1000  company  loses  $7.5 
million  a  year  on  LAN  outages 
alone — and  even  more  on  other 
systems  or  network  outages. 

These  companies  just  can't  afford 
to  operate  in  this  fashion,  so 
they've  turned  to  MAXM  for  help. 

Help  with  integrating  all  the 
diverse  management  systems  and 
technologies  in  their  enterprises. 
Help  with  freeing  IT  personnel 
from  the  drudgery  of  monitoring 
vendor-specific  systems.  Help 
with  pinpointing  problems — no 
matter  what  the  source — and 
resolving  them  quickly. 

The  results?  MAXM  dramatically 
reduces  the  downtime  that 
undermines  mission-critical 
operations,  and  it  increases 
operator  productivity  at  the  same 
time.  It  vastly  increases  system 
and  network  resource  availability, 
ensuring  that  users  are  satisfied 
and  productive... today,  and  as  the 
enterprise  evolves.  ■ 


WHAT  IS  MAXM? 

MAXM  is  the  world's  leading 
client/server  based  application  for 
Automated  Enterprise 
Management  (AEM) — the 
necessary  integration  of  well 
established  and  emerging 
management  disciplines.  MAXM 
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gives  you  a  consolidated, 
integrated  view  of  all  the  elements 
and  management  systems  in  your 
enterprise — on  one  powerful, 
centralized  workstation,  which 
can  then  be  distributed  as  directed. 
It  can  automatically  perform 
scheduled  tasks — and 
automatically  respond  to  network 
and  systems  events — that  affect 
the  overall  efficiency  of  your 
enterprise  systems. 

As  your  company  moves  toward 
today's  powerful  new  client/server 
architectures  while  managing 
existing  complex,  multi-vendor 
systems  and  network 
configurations,  you're  facing 
challenges  that  were  unheard  of 
just  a  few  years  ago.  As  the  most 
powerful  AEM  technology  on  the 
market  today,  MAXM  will  help 
you  meet  those  challenges,  so  that 
you  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of 


distributed  computing  within 
your  entire  enterprise — and 
provide  better  service  to  end 
users,  more  efficient  use  of 
resources,  greater  value  for 
customers,  and  bigger  profits  for 
your  business.  ■ 


MAXM  INTEGRATES 
ALL  THE  TECHNOLOGIES 
IN  YOUR  ENTERPRISE. 

MAXM's  centralized  or 
distributed  operator  workstations 
display  information  from  all  the 
disparate,  vertically  managed 
systems  in  your  enterprise — voice 
and  data  systems,  LANs  and 
WANs,  security  and 
environmental  systems — to 
provide  the  end-to-end  visibility 
you  need  to  readily  solve 
problems  as  they  occur,  before 


they  affect  your  users.  All  the 
alarms  and  error  messages,  from 
virtually  any  component  in  your 
operation,  are  integrated  into  one 
consolidated  view.  And  because 
MAXM  can  share  management 
data  with  IBM's  Net  View  and 
Sterling's  NetMaster  management 
systems,  you  get  an  integrated 
view  of  SNA  and  non-SNA 
environments  alike. 

Within  one  Wall  Street-based 
financial  enterprise,  MAXM  has 
integrated  the  alarm  streams  of 
dozens  of  dissimilar  platforms. 
Reports  this  customer's  VP  of 
Operations:  "Our  technicians  no 
longer  run  from  screen  to  screen 
to  scan  and  interpret  different 
management  consoles  —  and  no 
longer  miss  important  alarms 
and  errors." 

What  does  this  mean  for  you? 
Consider  the  savings  detailed  by 
one  customer  in  justifying  the 
purchase  of  MAXM:  $1,275,000 
in  no-longer-required  staffing 
increases,  $550,000  in  a  reduced 
need  to  develop  and  enhance 
existing  management  tools, 
$52,000  in  reduced  training 
expenses — all  in  the  first  year  of 
operation.  Indeed,  our  customers 
report  that  MAXM  pays  for  itself  in 
as  little  as  a  few  months'  time.  ■ 

MAXM  AUTOMATES  THE 
TASK  OF  MANAGING  YOUR 
COMPLEX  MULTI-VENDOR 
SYSTEMS  AND  NETWORKS. 

Pre-defined  or  user-defined  rules 
and  script  files  describe  how 
MAXM  will  interface  with  the 
managed  objects  in  an  enterprise. 
MAXM  can  check  hundreds  of 


key  devices  at  regularly  scheduled 
intervals,  resolve  many  problems 
without  operator  intervention, 
and  alert  the  appropriate  operator 
when  intervention  is  required. 

You  can  filter  alarms,  and 
prioritize  them  to  highlight  those 
with  mission-critical 
implications.  As  one  MAXM 
customer  puts  it,  "This  lets  you 
give  your  operators  only  those 
messages  that  are  critical  to  their 
responsibilities."  When  the  daily 
volume  of  messages  becomes 
unmanageable,  whether  the 
quantity  is  six  thousand  or  —  as 
in  this  user's  operations 
department  —  even  one  million 
messages  a  day,  MAXM's  filtering 
and  prioritizing  abilities  are  vital 
to  your  success. 

The  results?  A  proactive,  rather 
than  reactive,  process  for  keeping 
your  systems  up  and  running.  A 
way  to  identify  "chronics" — 
network  events  that  persistently 
undercut  operations — and  to 
resolve  them  before  your  internal 
users,  or  external  customers,  even 
know  they  exist.  The  removal  of 
operator  error — which,  according 
to  a  study  by  KPMG  Peat 
Marwick,  causes  50%  of  all 
network  outages — from  the 
enterprise  management  equation. 
Freedom  for  your  valuable  IT 
managers  to  perform  more 
strategic  tasks.  And,  in  a  business 
climate  where  a  few  minutes' 
downtime  can  cost  thousands  of 
dollars — as  it  does  in  many 
transaction  processing 
environments — enormous  savings 
for  your  organization.  ■ 


"MAXM  IS  ELEGANT  IN  ITS 
SIMPLICITY.  IT  DOESN'T  CLAIM  TO 
DO  EVERYTHING,  BUT  WHAT  MAXM 
DOES,  IT  DOES  EXTREMELY  WELL." 

A  SENIOR  IT  MANAGER  IN 
THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  COMPANY 


A  CASE  STUDY: 

MAXM  IN  OPERATION. 

In  1991,  MAXM  was  installed  in 
one  of  the  world's  largest  financial 
institutions.  This  corporation 
needed  to  consolidate  its  support 
operations — not  only  to  reduce 
staff  and  facilities,  but  also  to 
increase  customer  service  by 
improving  systems  availability 
and  reducing  the  number  of 
terminals  and  messages  requiring 
human  monitoring.  Networks 
were  becoming  more  complex, 
and  the  demand  for  solutions  was 
on  the  rise.  And,  particularly 
with  respect  to  network  and 
system  monitoring,  1980s 
computing  technology  was 
inadequate  to  the  company's 
challenges.  Eleven  different 
operations  centers,  including 
three  in  Europe,  had  dozens  of 
terminals  that  had  to  be  scanned 
continuously  for  alert  messages 
and  alarms. 

Since  implementing  MAXM,  this 
corporation  has  increased  the 
scope  and  number  of  its  global 
financial  services  while 
decreasing  the  number  of  its 
worldwide  technical  support 
centers.  It  now  has  a  single  point 
of  control  for  viewing  its  diverse 
technical  operations — including 
SNA  links,  LANs,  the  company's 
private  network,  and  the  networks 
of  outsource  vendors.  Not  only 
have  the  eleven  operations  centers 


been  consolidated  into  a  single 
staffed  facility  in  Delaware  and  a 
" lights  out"  facility  in  New  York, 
but  the  enterprise  network  now 
supports  three  times  as  many 
applications  as  before.  A 
consolidated  user  help  desk, 
which  now  responds  to  95%  of 
all  calls  for  assistance  without 
escalation,  is  staffed  around  the 
clock.  With  MAXM,  operators 
can  automatically  check 
important  systems  at,  say,  2:00 
a.m.  daily.  Problems  with 
applications  and  other  key 
systems  can  be  resolved 
automatically,  and  MAXM  alerts 
an  operator  whenever 
intervention  is  needed — so  that 
problems  can  be  resolved  before 
the  workday's  mission-critical 
operations  get  underway. 
MAXM's  AEM  capabilities  have 
helped  this  customer  reduce  the 
volume  of  incoming  system  alert 
messages  by  more  than  80%. 
AEM  collects,  filters,  and 
prioritizes  messages  and  alarms 
from  dozens  of  different 
management  facilities. 

MAXM  is  at  work  today  for 
many  of  the  most  demanding, 
mission-critical  enterprises.  And 
MAXM  is  dedicated  to  providing 
you  with  the  most  efficient,  cost- 
effective  Automated  Enterprise 
Management  solutions  available 
in  the  industry... today.  ■ 
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MAXM  Systems  Corporation 

1600  Spring  Hill  Road 
Vienna,  VA  22182 


ARE  YOUR  MISSION-CRITICAL 
TECHNOLOGIES  ON  THE 
CRITICAL  LIST! 

Every  day,  you’re  asked  to  effectively 
manage  a  bewildering  array  of 
sophisticated,  diverse  technologies, 
along  with  networks  whose  sheer 
size  and  complexity  were  unheard  of 
just  a  few  years  ago. 

At  MAXM  Systems  Corporation,  we 
understand  the  enormous  pressure 
experienced  by  information 
technology  executives  in  today’s  mission-critical  environments.  We  want 
to  provide  you  with  a  workable  strategy  for  managing  all  of  your 
systems  and  networks — and  for  building  an  infrastructure  that  will 
ensure  your  company’s  growth  and  productivity  in  the  years  to  come. 

MAXM  has  already  made  a  positive  difference  in  38  of  the  world’s  most 
successful  international  corporations.  So  much  so,  that  a  group  of  IT 
executives  in  our  client  organizations  has  agreed  to  join  me  at  a  series  of 
seminars  in  1994,  where  we’ll  help  you  learn  how  MAXM  can  have  a 
dramatic  impact  within  your  own  organization. 

In  the  meantime.  I’d  like  to  send  you  a  comprehensive  information 
packet  about  the  MAXM  solution,  fust  send  in  the  attached  reply  card, 
or  call  1-800-794-1021,  and  we  will  send  you  the  MAXM  package  as  well 
as  our  U.  S.  seminar  tour  schedule. 


Regards, 


President,  MAXM  Systems  Corporation 


1-800-794-1021 
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YES,  Send  Me  a  Free  Copy  of  Your  Technical  Overview. 

In  addition,  please  send: 

□  Information  on  your  upcoming  events. 

□  MAXM  Literature. 
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hours  online;  the  fee  in¬ 
cludes  access  to  America 
Online’s  other  features.  Ad¬ 
ditional  time  and  library  re¬ 
search  cost  extra. 

Subscribers  to  Chicago 
Online,  a  similar  venture 
started  last  year  by  America 
Online  and  The  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  can  read  electronic  ver¬ 
sions  of  two  Chicago  busi¬ 
ness  journals  and,  through  a 
deal  with  TicketMaster,  buy 
event  tickets  online. 

Such  ventures  make  some 
print  journalists  nervous 
about  the  future  of  the  indus¬ 
try — and  their  jobs.  But 
Mercury  Center  General 
Manager  Chris  Jennewein 


emphasizes  that  online  ser¬ 
vices  are  an  extension  of,  not 
a  replacement  for,  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves.  Others 
say  publications  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  be  judged  on  content, 
and  that  editors  and  writers 
will  still  have  a  role  in  sifting 
and  analyzing  information. 
Only  the  delivery  “vehicles” 
are  being  transformed. 

Jim  Willse,  a  former  New 
York  Daily  News  editor  and 
publisher  who  is  now  direct¬ 
ing  new  media  efforts  for 
Newhouse  Newspapers, 
says  one  thing  shouldn’t 
change:  the  industry’s  mis¬ 
sion  “to  shine  light  in  dark 
places.”  Hi 


Competitive 

Information 

System 

Development 

By  Bonnie  Hohhof 
The  Futures  Group  (Glas¬ 
tonbury,  Conn.),  1993 
$270 

What  you  don’t  know 
can  hurt  you.  In 
business,  it  can  even 
destroy  you.  And  a  great 
deal  of  what  companies 
need  to  know  in  order  to 
survive  and  flourish  hap¬ 
pens  outside  their  own 
walls — in  the  halls  of 
Congress,  in  the  board- 
rooms  of  their  competi¬ 
tors,  and  in  the  minds  and 
wallets  of  their  customers. 

Intelligence  informa¬ 
tion — data  collected  from 
outside  the  organization — 
is  critical  to  operational 
and  strategic  decision 
making,  says  Bonnie  Hoh¬ 
hof,  founder  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Competitive 
Intelligence  Review.  In  her 
new  monograph,  Competi¬ 
tive  Information  System 
Development,  Hohhof  of¬ 
fers  corporations  a  thor¬ 
ough  education  in  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  competitive 
information  systems 
(CISs).  Her  emphasis  is 
on  gathering  actionable 
information  on  customers, 
markets  and  competitors 
and  analyzing  and  deploy¬ 
ing  that  information  to 
maximize  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  and  minimize 
nasty  surprises. 

Of  course,  no  sane  man¬ 
agement  team  deliberately 
ignores  outside  informa¬ 
tion,  but  many  fail  to  fully 
exploit  it.  Sometimes  it  ar¬ 
rives  too  late  to  be  fac¬ 


tored  into  a  decision  or  is 
presented  so  poorly  that 
trends,  ratios  and  other  re¬ 
lationships  are  obscured. 
Often  it  lacks  commentary 
or  analysts’  explanation, 
and  “without  the  analysis, 
information  is  merely  in¬ 
formation,”  Hohhof  writes. 
Furthermore,  companies 
without  a  system  for  defin¬ 
ing  and  filling  their  exter¬ 
nal-information  needs  may 
find  themselves  drowning 
in  a  sea  of  publications, 
databases,  news  services, 
government  filings — even 
rumor  and  innuendo.  “Au¬ 
tomation  is  an  obvious  so¬ 
lution,”  according  to  Ho¬ 
hhof,  “but  quite  often  a 
costly  investment  in  tech¬ 
nology  ends  up  as  an  ex¬ 
pensive  file  cabinet  for 
electronic  junk  mail.” 

A  better  approach  is  to 
create  “an  organizational 
means  by  which  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  company’s  ex¬ 
ternal  environment  is  sys¬ 
tematically  collected, 
processed,  analyzed  and 
distributed  to  managers  re¬ 
sponsible  for  taking  what¬ 
ever  action  is  necessary.” 
And  while  such  a  project 
need  not  originate  within 
the  IT  department,  its  par¬ 
ticipation  is  crucial,  says 
Hohhof,  who  calls  for  both 
CIO  sponsorship  and  early 
and  active  involvement  of 
IS  personnel. 

Competitive  Information 
System  Development  takes 
CIS  project  teams  through 
the  process  of  analyzing 
what  information  they 
have,  what  information 
they  need  and  in  what 
form  that  information 
would  be  most  useful.  For 
information  or  to  order,  call 
The  Futures  Group  at  203 
657-9701.  ■■ 


A  Printer  To  Bank  On 

Banks  and  post  offices  share  more  than  long  lines  and  un¬ 
reasonable  hours:  They  also  often  end  up  processing  paper 
by  hand  when  their  electronic  readers  can’t  decipher  what’s 
written  on  it. 

For  post  offices,  the  problem  is  usually  penmanship;  at  banks, 
it's  magnetic  ink,  which  is  encoded  on  checks  so  that  they  can 
be  read  electronically.  Unfortunately,  the  quality  of  the  ink  is  of¬ 
ten  so  poor  that  banks  spend  more  than  $200  million  a  year 
manually  reprocessing  checks  rejected  by  their  readers. 

Xerox  Corp.  claims  that  its  new  magnetic-ink  character  recog¬ 
nition  (MICR)  laser  printer,  the  4197-11,  will  eliminate  much  of 
the  problem  by  printing  checks  that  can  be  read  by  banks  nearly 
100  percent  of  the  time.  Instead  of  simply  adding  special  toner 
to  an  ordinary  laser  printer,  this  model  was  designed  specifically 
to  create  magnetic-ink  documents. 

The  product  prints  everything  needed  on  a  check  in  a  single 
pass — including  company  logo,  signature  and  account  number — 
using  desktop  computers  and  blank,  cut-sheet  paper.  That 
means  companies  can  eliminate  preprinted  check  stock  and  the 
potential  for  fraud  associated  with  it.  Xerox  says  that  the  ability 
to  produce  checks  when  they  are  needed  virtually  guarantees 
on-time  delivery  of  payments,  simultaneously  improving  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  and  company  control  over  cash  funds.  For  in¬ 
formation,  call  310  333-7000.  WM 
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ComputerLand  Corporation  is  now  Vanstar.  We’ve  changed  the  name  to  better  reflect  how  we’ve  grown  and  changed 
in  response  to  our  customers’  growing  sophistication. 

Were  now  the  nation’s  largest  multi-vendor  PC  network  integrator.  The  largest  multi-vendor  PC  warranty  | 
service  provider.  The  largest  PC  reseller  to  end-users.  And  we  operate  the  industry’s  most  sophisticated  end-user 
PC  phone  support  service. 

No  other  company  can  offer  the  scope  of  services  and  breadth  of  geographic  coverage  we  do.  Because  were  the 
company  at  the  vanguard  of  desktop  technology.  The  company  committed  to  being  the  stellar  provider  of  integrated 
services  and  support  for  large  organizations.  Were  Vanstar.  To  learn  more,  please  call  us  at  1-800-263-5589. 
The  Technology  Services  Company 


yanstar 
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I  Tandem?  Open?  Yes,  indeed.  Whatever  the  imple-  Speaking  of  safety,  a  word  of  caution.  Open  systems 

mentation  you  need-POSIX,  DCE,  TUXEDO,  even  fashioned  from  multiple  vendors  do  give  you  choices,  but 
CICS -Tandem’s  Himalaya  Range  delivers  a  transparent  they  can  also  harbor  system  and  network  failures,  and 


COMBINE  A  UNIX  PERSONALITY  WITH  PARALLEL  PROCESSING  AND  CONTINUOUS  AVAILABILITY, 
AND  YOU’VE  GOT  AN  OPEN  SERVER  THAT’S  RIGHT  FOR  ANY  SOLUTION  ENVIRONMENT. 


open-systems  interface.  And  it  will  support  the  infor-  data  corruption.  Unless  you’re  using  a  Tandem  server. 


mation  framework  or  application  that  you  choose. 


We  repeat:  you  choose. 


We’ve  designed  our  new  open 
Himalaya  Range  servers  to  deliv¬ 
er  the  flexibility  and  choice  you 
require.  Because  truly  open  sys¬ 
tems  are  something  that  users  like 
you  define,  not  some  one-size-fits- 


all  solution  that  never  quite  fits  your  needs. 


Our  parallel  processing  architecture  insures  that 


Tandem  systems  will  operate  con¬ 
tinuously  through  hardware,  soft¬ 


ware  and  network  failures.  The  20 


years  we’ve  invested  in  application 
availability  and  parallel  processing 
brings  you  the  most  reliable  and 
powerful  servers  in  the  world. 


And  now,  with  Himalaya  models  starting  at 


What’s  more,  Tandem’s  Himalaya  Range  combines  $25,000,  we’re  also  making  some  of  the  most  affordable 

this  seamless  UNIX  personality  with  continuous  avail-  servers  in  the  world.  To  learn  more  about  Tandem’s 

ability  and  commercially  proven  parallel  processing.  UNIX  personality  and  world-leading  availability,  call 

Thus  you  can  expea- and  get-broad  access  to  infor-  1-800-959-2492  ext.  815  today  for  your  free  and 

mation;  improved  productivity;  shorter  development  times;  informative  copy  of  “Open  Computing  for  Business.” 


a  larger  applications  pool;  and  the  ability  to  better  manage, 
port  and  interoperate  with  legacy  systems.  So  your 
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investment  in  hardware,  software  and  training  will  be  safe. 
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H  Ah,  the  pitfalls  of  fame.  As  well-known  as  Tandem  is  our  server  comes  complete  with  a  UNIX  personality. 


for  quality  and  reliability,  some  people  still  think  we’re  too  Lastly,  our  servers  can  also  save  you  and  your 

expensive.  So  we’d  like  to  set  the  record  straight:  Tandem  customers  a  lot  of  grief  because  our  parallel  processing 
o - ■ - o 

IF  YOU  THINK  TANDEM  RELIABILITY  COMES  WITH  A  PRICE  YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD,  YOU’RE  IN  FOR  A  PLEASANT  SURPRISE. 

o - ■ - o 

Himalaya  Range  servers  now  feature  a  400%  improvement  gives  you  unmatched  data  integrity  and  continuous  avail- 
in  their  price-performance,  and  models  start  at  $25,000.  ability.  Through  hardware,  software  and  many  network 


Now,  let’s  talk  about  what  you 
save  when  you  buy  one  of  our  new 
Himalaya  Range  servers.  At  the  heart 
of  every  Tandem  server  is  our  proven, 
RISC -based,  parallel  processing  archi¬ 
tecture.  That  parallelism  improves 
performance  by  transparently  dis¬ 
tributing  transactions  or  queries 
across  multiple  processors,  thus  sav¬ 
ing  you  money  on  each  transaction. 

Tandem’s  parallel  processing 


component  failures,  your  applications 
will  continue  to  run  smoothly. 

No  surprise  there:  reliability  has 
been  our  hallmark  for  20  years.  Our 
machines  are  so  reliable,  in  fact,  that 
they  average  one-tenth  the  operating 
and  support  costs  of  other  servers. 
Thus  our  servers  also  cost  less  to  own. 

We  rest  our  case.  Search  the 
world  ovei;  but  you  won’t  find  a  bet¬ 
ter  package  of  price  and  performance 


also  gives  you  20,000- to -1  scalability  and  a  seamless  than  our  Himalaya  Range  of  open  servers.  To  learn  more 
software  environment.  You  can  run  virtually  any  appli-  about  Tandem’s  UNIX  personality  and  world -leading 
cation  large  or  small  at  peak  performance.  availability,  call  1-800-959-2492  ext.  816  today  for 

Then,  when  it’s  time  for  you  to  grow,  you’ll  have  your  free  copy  of  “Open  Computing  for  Business.” 


unlimited  room  to  expand -without  applications  or  sys¬ 
tem  software  changes.  Thus,  your  current  investment  in 
software,  hardware  and  training  is  safe.  Moreover, 
your  flexibility  in  the  future  is  also  quite  safe,  because 
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INSIGHTS 


Identity  Crisis 


CIOs  must  redefine 
themselves  as 
decision  makers  and 
implementers  or  risk 
a  further  devaluation 
of  their  capabilities 
in  the  eyes  of  their 
business  peers  and  the 
general  public 

BY  THOMAS  J.  BUCKHOLTZ 


CIOs  have  an  identity  problem. 
Ask  people  what  a  CEO  or 
CFO  contributes  to  an  organi¬ 
zation  and  you  will  receive 
quick  and  reasonably  accurate 
responses.  Ask  what  a  CIO  does,  or 
even  what  the  acronym  stands  for, 
however,  and  the  responses  will  be 
all  across  the  board.  Worse,  few  of 
those  responses  will  reflect  the  ac¬ 
tivities  for  which  CIOs  must  be 
known  if  the  position  is  to  survive, 
let  alone  contribute  maximally  to  and 
earn  prestige  within  the  corporation. 

Many  people  recognize  that  the 
CIO  role  relates  to  technology:  se¬ 
lecting  the  best,  helping  clients  use 
it,  keeping  it  running  and  containing 
its  costs.  Fine,  but  we  would  rather 
be  associated  with  a  broader  vision  of 
value  added  to  the  organization.  We 
want  to  be  known  for  contributions 
to  business  results,  including  finan¬ 
cial  performance,  sales,  customer 
satisfaction,  cost  containment,  and 
product  and  service  innovation.  And 
we  want  to  be  associated  with  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  activities  of  people — 
helping  employees  communicate 
with  one  another,  find  and  under¬ 


stand  information,  form  teams,  make 
and  implement  decisions,  and  excel 
at  self-empowered  endeavors. 

How  many  people  readily  associ¬ 
ate  us  with  results  and  people!  Very 
few,  I  suspect,  and  the  fault  is  largely 
our  own.  We  have  failed  to  tell  our 
own  story  well,  and  the  result  is  the 
assumption  by  much  of  the  business 
community  that  CIO  stands  for  “ca¬ 
reer  is  over.” 

The  confusion  over  the  CIO  role 
extends  to  the  entire  information 
systems  function.  Consider  these 
symptoms: 

■  Our  constituents  are  not  even  cer¬ 
tain  of  what  our  field  is  called.  Is  it 
information  technology  (IT),  infor¬ 
mation  systems  (IS),  information  en¬ 
gineering,  information  architecture, 
information  resources  management 
(IRM)  or  something  else?  A  com¬ 
mon  theme  is  information,  but  the 
effect  is  disinformation.  A  result: 
People  do  not  know  who  we  are  and 
are  therefore  less  likely  to  recognize 
ways  in  which  we  can  serve  them — 
and,  ultimately,  the  organization. 

■  Undergraduate  enrollment  in  com¬ 
puter  science  and  related  courses 
has  decreased.  Students  may  see  the 
curriculum  as  suiting  only  those  who 
want  to  design  technology,  perform 
research  or  teach.  Many  interested 
in  the  field  may  believe  they  can  pick 
up  what  they  need  to  know  by  taking 
a  few  classes  or  doing  a  project  or 
two;  others  think  they  can  learn  it  all 
through  on-the-job  experience.  Still 
others  do  not  know  enough  about 
the  CIO  position  to  be  intrigued  by  it 
or  have  little  idea  how  to  pursue 
such  a  career  after  graduation.  A  re¬ 
sult:  Talented  people  who  might 
have  become  the  IS  managers  of  to¬ 
morrow  are  lost  to  the  profession. 

■  Our  community  has  not  succeeded 
in  propagating  an  alternative  to  the 
myth  that  technology  is  all  that  mat¬ 
ters.  Vendors’  advertising  perpetu- 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  FRED  LYNCH 


Start  Learning  About 
Supply  Chain  Management 


It's  a  simple  fact.  You  can't  keep  doing 
business  the  same  old  way  and  survive  in 
today's  fast-paced  global  environment. 

You've  got  to  get  closer  to  your 
customers.  Qoser  to  your  suppliers.  And 
you  can,  by  making  the  move  to  Supply 
Chain  Management  (SCM). 

Supply  Chain  Management  uses 
advanced  information  technology  to  allow 
you,  your  customers  and  your  suppliers  to 
work  together  far  more  closely.  Material 
orders,  inventory  levels,  restock  orders  — 
all  flow  automatically  from  one  business 
to  another  using  the  SCM  model. 

That  reduces  cycle  times.  Improves 
service.  And  makes  everyone  along  the 


supply  chain  more  efficient  and  profitable. 

To  find  out  how  your  company  can 
reap  the  benefits  of  Supply  Chain 
Management,  talk  to  American  Software. 
We've  spent  the  last  20  years  supplying 
integrated  software  solutions  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  manufacturing,  order  management 
and  financial  processes. 

Now  we've  moved  to  the  next  level, 
to  help  companies  integrate  their  business 
processes  and  information  systems  with 
those  of  their  customers  and  suppliers  — 
across  a  full  range  of  operating  platforms. 

American  Software  is  the  one  compa¬ 
ny  that  provides  both  the  SCM  expertise 
and  the  tools  you  need  to  make  the  move. 


The  Supply 
Chain  Management 
Company. 


AMERICAN 
SOFTWARE 

1-800-SCM-2-WIN 


©  1994  American  Software,  Inc. 


ates  the  idea  that  a  better,  cheaper 
piece  of  hardware  is  the  solution  to 
almost  any  problem.  The  media  also 
focuses  almost  exclusively  on  tech¬ 
nology  rather  than  on  the  people 
whose  job  it  is  to  make  that  technol¬ 
ogy  enhance  the  organization.  A  re¬ 
sult:  The  public  has  little  sense  that 
CIOs  can  provide  value  outside  their 
presumed  expertise  in  technology. 

These  problems,  which  threaten 
the  health  and  status  of  our  pro¬ 
fession,  can  be  surmounted. 
But  first,  CIOs  must  act  not  only  as 
practitioners  in  but  also  as  ambas¬ 
sadors  for  our  field.  We  must  talk  in 
concrete  terms  about  what  the  CIO 
and  the  IS  function  actually  can  do, 
emphasizing  the  benefits  we  help 
bring  about:  bottom-line  results  and 
proficient,  effective  workforces.  Tech¬ 
nology  talk  should  be  confined  to  ap¬ 
propriate  settings  lest  we  perpetuate 
the  usual  stereotypes. 

To  establish  a  new  identity,  we 
must  first  define  it,  and  the  defini¬ 
tion  must  be  tied  to  results  and  peo¬ 
ple.  A  good  place  to  start  is  with  the 
government’s  emphasis,  dating  to 
the  early  1990s,  on  the  overall  mak¬ 
ing  and  implementing  of  decisions. 
Viewing  IS  in  this  context — the  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  information  to  accom¬ 
plish  goals — raises  us  to  parity  with 
other  parts  of  the  organization.  The 
finance  department  promotes  the  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  financial  techniques  to 
accomplish  business  goals.  The  legal 
department  contributes  to  business 
goals  by  using  the  law  to  protect  and 
advance  the  interests  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  And  we  in  IS  promote  the  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  information  to  help  indi¬ 
viduals  and  organizations  achieve  a 
wide  range  of  goals.  Our  contribu¬ 
tion  is  to  the  making  and  implement¬ 
ing  of  decisions. 

What  name  best  illustrates  the  re¬ 
sults  we  foster  and  the  service  we 
provide?  The  word  “proficiency”  de¬ 
notes  the  use  of  skills  to  accomplish 
goals.  Terms  like  “financial  profi¬ 
ciency”  and  “legal  proficiency”  sug¬ 
gest  capabilities  that  individuals  and 
organizations  strive  to  achieve.  So, 
why  not  “information  proficiency”? 
That  term  should  go  a  long  way  to¬ 


ward  correcting  the  misconceptions 
cited  above.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
emphasizing  people  and  results: 
“Proficiency”  is  a  human  attribute, 
unlike  “systems,”  “technology”  or 
“resources.”  Indeed,  the  concept 
could  have  been  used  at  a  time  be¬ 
fore  the  invention  of  the  telegraph, 
typewriter,  telephone  or  computer. 
Yet  it  does  not  detract  from  efforts  to 
exploit  technology  or  manage  infor¬ 
mation  as  a  resource. 

Both  businesspeople  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  should  find  this  concept 
easy  to  understand.  Executives  will 


We  must  expand  our  views 
of  information  and  decision 
making  to  include  the 
perspectives  of  librarians 
and  human  behaviorists,  as 
well  as  of  our  clients. 


appreciate  this  vision — they  strive 
to  build  the  proficiency  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  and,  after  all,  this  is  the  infor¬ 
mation  age.  And  schools  can  use  it 
as  a  basis  for  rethinking  and  promot¬ 
ing  technology  education. 

If  our  field  is  information  profi¬ 
ciency  (IP),  then  we,  as  IP  catalysts, 
must  match  words  with  deeds.  We 
must  add  more  value  to  strategic  de¬ 
cision  making  and  implementation — 
first  by  providing  useful  suggestions 
and  acting  as  facilitators,  and  then  by 
participating  fully  on  the  teams  that 
make  and  implement  the  most  im¬ 
portant  decisions. 

To  do  so,  we  must  expand  our 
views  of  information  and  decision 
making  to  include  the  perspectives 
of  librarians  and  human  behaviorists, 
as  well  as  of  our  clients.  And  we 
must  look  for  opportunities  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  such  decisions  as  whether 
to  forge  a  corporate  alliance  or  make 
an  acquisition.  Much  of  the  value  in 
such  moves,  after  all,  is  created  by 
the  proficiency  of  the  two  groups 
working  together.  Before  the  deci¬ 


sion  is  made,  we  can  evaluate  the 
potential  synergy  of  the  players;  if 
the  alliance  is  formed,  we  must  help 
maximize  that  synergy. 

CIOs  must  also  work  to  foster 
awareness  of  this  new,  vital  image, 
both  inside  and  outside  the  IP  com¬ 
munity.  Practitioners  who  consider 
themselves  in  this  new  light  will  be 
able  to  enhance  the  services  they 
provide  and  explain  to  their  con¬ 
stituents  our  community’s  contribu¬ 
tions  and  potential.  Clients  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  nature  of  our  business 
will  benefit  from  having  a  clearer 
context  in  which  to  deal  with  us,  and 
they  will  become  more  aware  of  the 
useful  services  we  can  deliver. 

We  can  encourage  vendors  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  marketplace  by  talking 
about  bottom-line  benefits  rather 
than  simply  promoting  technology.  It 
is  the  former,  after  all,  that  encour¬ 
ages  technology  investment. 

We  can  work  with  academics  to 
update  curricula  so  as  to  promote 
this  new  focus  and  image.  We  can 
even  teach  classes  ourselves.  We 
can  give  public  lectures,  publish  arti¬ 
cles  and  talk  with  the  media  about 
what  we  have  achieved. 

Informal  initiatives  can  make  a  dif¬ 
ference.  For  example,  starting  in 
1990,  the  federal  IRM  community 
catalyzed  a  governmentwide  move¬ 
ment  to  improve  service  to  citizens. 
This  effort  did  not  begin  with  legisla¬ 
tion  or  budget  initiatives;  rather,  it 
was  the  product  of  the  vision,  leader¬ 
ship  and  hard  work  of  IRM  practi¬ 
tioners  and  their  clients.  Even  in  one 
of  the  world’s  biggest  bureaucracies, 
a  relatively  few  people  brought  about 
significant  change. 

IP  practitioners  have  the  power  to 
improve  the  way  our  profession  op¬ 
erates  and  how  it  is  perceived.  Indi¬ 
viduals  and  organizations  will  all 
benefit  from  developing  their  infor¬ 
mation  proficiency.  And,  as  a  result, 
our  field  will  secure  both  its  identity 
and  its  future.  BE] 


Thomas  J.  Buckholtz  served  as  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  General  Services  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  Information  Resources 
Management  Service.  He  lives  in  Por- 
tola  Valley,  Calif,  near  San  Francisco. 
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Finding  the  right  IT  solution 
is  no  day  at  the  beach. 

With  the  current  wave  of  technologies  available  to  increase  information 
flow,  choosing  the  right  IT  solution  could  leave  you  buried  in  options. 

As  a  premier  provider  of  information  management  services,  we  have 
successfully  helped  businesses  apply  the  benefits  of  today's  emerging 
technology.  Whether  your  systems  need  reengineering  or  your 
workforce  needs  object-oriented  training  or  software,  Martin  Marietta 
can  provide  you  with  the  right  mix  of  technology  and  real-world 
experience  to  realize  your  enterprise  computing  goals. 

In  today's  demanding  business  environment,  rapid  access  to  accurate, 
useful  information  is  critical  to  your  success.  By  integrating  our  proven 
methodologies  with  your  business  acumen,  we  can  design  and  develop 
a  system  that  allows  you  to  reach  beyond  your  current  information- 
management  strategy. 

So,  if  you're  ready  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  your  information 
technology,  call  a  Martin  Marietta  representative  at  1-800-438-7246. 
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Management  and  Data  Systems 
640  Freedom  Business  Center 
King  of  Prussia,  Pennsylvania  19406 
Phone:  1-800-438-7246 


BOOZ  •  ALLEN 


The  Systems/Business  Balancing  Act 


Great  works  of  art  don’t  just  happen.  Neither 
do  successful  information  systems. 

Like  sculptors,  systems  consultants  must 
carefully  balance  seemingly  opposing  forces:  the 
desire  for  technological  innovation  must  be 
weighed  against  business  goals  and  user  needs. 

That’s  why  all  our  systems  assignments  start  at 
the  beginning.  Booz- Allen  industry  strategists  and 
operations  experts  work  up-front  with  our 
information  technologists  to  gain  an  understanding 
of  where  our  clients  are-from  an  overall  business 
perspective-today.  And  what  their  goals  and 
strategies  are  for  tomorrow. 


Our  STRATEGY-DRIVEN  SYSTEMS 
approach  ensures  that  we  take  the  concerns  of 
both  business  and  information  executives  into 
account  on  every  IT  assignment.  Weighing  the 
needs  of  the  business  and  applying  the  right 
technologies,  we  develop  systems  that  further  the 
overall  goals  of  the  enterprise... systems  at  the  heart 
of  our  clients’  business... systems  that  drive  success. 


Information  Systems  Group 

212  697  1900 


FIRST  PERSON 


No  Single  Solution 


Despite  its  success 
with  Unix,  Western 
Publishing  doesn’t  look 
to  the  operating  system 
as  a  cure  for  all  its  ills 

BY  DAVID  BRANTINGHAM 


Our  flagship  product  here  at 
Western  Publishing  Co.  Inc. 
is  our  line  of  Little  Golden 
Books,  a  popular  series  of 
children’s  stories  that  we’ve 
been  printing  for  50  years.  One  of 
the  classics  in  the  series,  The  Three 
Billygoats  Gruff,  contains  a  very  sim¬ 
ple,  age-old  moral:  Don’t  put  all  your 
eggs  in  one  basket.  This  small  piece 
of  wisdom  frequently  springs  to 
mind  when  I  consider  the  marketing 
hype  we  CIOs  must  wade  through  to 
make  smart  IS  decisions.  The  sensi¬ 
ble,  cautionary  lesson  taught  in  The 
Three  Billygoats  Gruff  rings  particu¬ 
larly  true  each  time  I  stop  to  analyze 
the  valuable  role  Unix  plays  in  infor¬ 
mation  processing  today. 

If  we  IS  professionals  believed 
everything  we  read  in  the  computer 
press,  we’d  probably  conclude  that 
any  (and  every)  single  operating  sys¬ 
tem  out  there  has  the  ability  to  solve 
all  our  IT  problems.  Certainly,  the 
current  focus  on  an  OS  “battle” — be¬ 
tween  the  likes  of  Unix  and  Windows 
NT,  for  example — makes  for  good 
press.  Some  attention-grabbing  ques¬ 
tions  are  being  posed  in  the  head¬ 


lines,  such  as  “Who’s  going  to  win 
the  OS  war?”  or  “Operating  systems: 
Which  one  has  the  momentum  to 
dominate?” 

Unfortunately,  all  this  talk  misses 
the  point  completely.  Any  successful 
IS  executive  will  tell  you  that  what 
really  counts  is  the  network  as  a 
whole.  They’ll  tell  you  that  in  today’s 
complex  networks,  no  single  operat¬ 
ing  system  can  do  it  all  for  an  entire 
enterprise.  There  simply  must  be 
room  for  multiple  environments. 

This  simple  truth  has  gotten  lost 
amid  the  hype.  Why?  Because  as  any 
computer  journalist  will  tell  you, 
news  is  conflict.  It’s  far  more  re¬ 
warding — and  simplistic — to  write 
stories  about  the  strategic  battles 
unfolding  in  a  so-called  OS  “war.”  By 
comparison,  the  reality  of  our  he¬ 
terogeneous,  multiplatform  environ¬ 
ments  is  complex  and  dull.  The  real 
challenges  we  face  in  linking  various 
environments  together  cohesively  is 
not  a  hot  topic — especially  when 
compared  with  the  lively  trench  war¬ 
fare  that  occurs  in  an  all-out  market¬ 
ing  war. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  Unix 
operating  system.  Without  question, 
Unix  is  one  of  the  most  robust,  ma¬ 
ture  and  reliable  environments  avail¬ 
able.  There’s  no  debating  that  point. 
Unix  delivers  on  almost  every  front: 
networking  capabilities,  flexibility, 
volume  of  applications.  And  the  list 
of  Unix  benefits  goes  on. 

But,  contrary  to  what  you  might 
hear,  Unix  is  not  a  cure  for  all  our  IT 
ills.  Our  experience  here  at  Western 
Publishing  illustrates  the  point  per¬ 
fectly. 

Despite  all  the  advantages  Unix 
provides,  we  are  not  totally  sold  on 
Unix  as  an  across-the-board  solu¬ 
tion.  We  have  no  plans  to  go  all  Unix 
on  our  operating  system.  The  truth 
is — as  a  $500  million  publishing 
house — we  have  extremely  diverse 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  ROBIN  JAREAUX 


■  What  exactly  is  the  right  way  to  rightsize?  Which  applications  should  you 
move?  Which  should  you  keep  on  the  mainframe?  And,  perhaps  most  important, 
how  do  you  integrate  your  old  and  new  applications  and  data?  There  really 
is  no  one  way  to  do  it.  Different  organizations  require  different  solutions. 
We  have  the  products,  people,  and  experience  to  help  you  leverage  your 
mainframe  investment  and  make  the  transition  to  client/server  —  in  the 
way  that  works  best  for  you.  What  we  offer  is  a  multi-platform  suite  of 
development  and  reporting  tools  that  provide  application  portability  and 
interoperability.  Tools  that  draw  their  strength  from  NOMAD'S  advanced 
4GL  technology  and  expand  your  reach  with  the  graphical  reporting  power 
of  Front  &  Center.  Proven  tools  that  allow  you  to  build  robust  applica¬ 
tions  accessing  DB2  and  other  major  data  sources  such  as  SQL  Server  and 
Oracle  from  PC  and  Unix  platforms.  In  short,  we're  very  well  prepared  to 
help  you  rightsize  the  right  way.  To  cut  through  the  rhetoric,  please 
call  1- 8 0 0 -44 1 -MUST .  We  want  to  work  with  you. 


Helping  you  migrate  to  client/server. 

AM  ICT  SOFTWARE 
XrlUwl  INTERNATIONAL 

Member  Thomson  Information  Technology  Group 


BENELUX.  CANADA.  FRANCE.  GERMANY.  ISRAEL.  ITALY.  JAPAN.  SOUTH  AFRICA.  SPAI N /PORTUGAL.  SWITZERLAND.  UNITED  STATES  UNITED  KINGDOM 


NOMAD  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Front  &  Center  is  a  trademark  of  U3S  International  BV  Other  products  mentioned  herein  are  the  trademark  or  registered  trademark  of  their  respective  companies 


computing  needs.  In  some  cases, 
proprietary  operating  systems  bet¬ 
ter  suit  our  application  requirements. 

Our  philosophy  is  simple:  We  har¬ 
ness  open  systems  whenever  it  pro¬ 
vides  us  with  a  quality  solution  to 
a  specific  business  requirement.  We 
always  look  for  the  best  application 
first,  and  then  (and  only  then)  we 
bring  in  the  technology  that  sup¬ 
ports  it.  Very  often,  that  supporting 
technology  is  Unix.  By  adhering  to 
this  philosophy  (which  recognizes 
Unix’s  limitations),  we  get  the  best 
Unix  has  to  offer. 

Unix  directly  contributes  to  our 
bottom  line.  In  departments  ranging 
from  sales  estimating  to  telemark¬ 
eting,  Unix  delivers  an  outstanding 
price/performance  ratio,  superior 
scalability  (ensuring  a  safe,  cost- 
effective  upgrade  path)  and  maxi¬ 
mum  connectivity  with  disparate 
platforms  installed  throughout  our 
entire  network. 


In  today's  complex 
networks,  no  single 
operating  system  can  do 
it  all  for  an  entire 
enterprise.  There  simply 
must  be  room  for  multiple 
environments. 


Our  telemarketing  group  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  16-person  de¬ 
partment  plays  a  critical  role  in 
marketing  our  various  product  lines, 
which  include  children’s  books,  games, 
toys,  videos  and  books  on  tape.  In 
the  past,  it  relied  solely  on  a  word¬ 
processing  system  and  traditional 
card  files  to  track  sales  contacts  and 
prepare  orders.  The  system  was  not 
integrated  into  the  companywide 


network,  and  the  department’s  sales 
information  was  often  dated. 

Information  is  power  when  it  comes 
to  telemarketing  (as  in  so  many  en¬ 
deavors).  We  knew  we  had  to  har¬ 
ness  new  computer  technology  to 
free  our  telemarketing  personnel. 
The  challenge  was  to  enable  them  to 
focus  strictly  on  contacting  customers 
rather  than  wasting  valuable  time  on 
the  drudgery  of  administrative  tasks, 
such  as  managing  card  files. 

True  to  our  IS  philosophy,  we  first 
looked  for  the  absolute-best  soft¬ 
ware  application,  studying  in  detail 
the  specific  needs  of  the  telemarket¬ 
ing  group.  After  a  thorough  search, 
we  selected  an  application  from  At¬ 
lanta-based  Brock  Control  Systems 
that  provides  broad  functionality, 
including  sophisticated  sales-order 
placement  capabilities. 

Once  we  found  the  best  applica¬ 
tion  available,  we  brought  in  the  tech¬ 
nology  to  support  it.  That  turned  out 


(APS)  Automated  Prescription  System  •  (CCAS)  Credit  Collection  Accounting  System  •  (CORTS)  •  (CRMS)  Customer  Relations  Management  System  •  (DPMS)  The  Distribution  Purchasing  Management  System  •  (LEMS)  Law  Enforcement  Management  System  •  (RIMS)  Recycling 
Information  Management  System  •  'Job  Training  Partnership  Act'  Application  Software  •  'SalesChek'  Real  Estate  Sales  Analysis  •  'SOFA'  •  "ACCLAIMS"  Andersen  Consulting  Comprehensive  Lottery  Accounting  •  “BISPAC”  Management  and  Accounting  Information  Systems  for  Single 
and*  "FADS"  Fashion  Distribution  System  •  ‘LOTS"  -  LOAN  ORIGINATION  TRACKING  SYSTEM  •  “NSF'  Check  Tracking  System  •  A  I  M  S.  Retail  Information  System  •  A+  Accounts  Payable  •  A+  Accounts  Receivable  •  A+  Bill  of  Material  •  A+  General  Ledger  •  A+  Inventory  Accounting 

•  A+  Inventory  Management  &  Planning  •  A+  Order  Entry  •  A+  Price  Maintenance  •  A+  Purchasing  •  A+  Sales  Analysis  •  A+  Warehouse  Management  •  AARCS  (TM)  Library  Automation  Software  •  ABC  Brokerage  Accounting  Systems  •  ABI  Border  Package  •  A8I  Ocean  and  Air  Customs 
Package  •  ABI/Financials  •  ACCES  FM,  Fleet  Maintenance  •  ACCES  GL  GENERAL  LEDGER  •  ACCESS  -  Property  Management  •  Accident/Health  And  Life  Management  System  -  Core  Application  •  ACCLAIM  •  Account  Reconciliation  System  •  Accounting  Applications  Module  • 
Accounting  Entry,  Posting,  and  Editing  •  Accounts  Payable  •  Accounts  Payable  •  Accounts  Payable  •  Accounts  Payable  •  Accounts  Payable  •  Accounts  Payable  •  Accounts  Payable  •  Accounts  Payable  •  Accounts  Payable  •  Accounts  Payable  •  Accounts  Payable  •  Accounts  Payable  ® 
Accounts  Payable  •  ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE  •  Accounts  Payable  •  Accounts  Payable  •  Accounts  Payable  (AP)  •  Accounts  Payable  (AP)  *  Accounts  Payable  Checkwriting  *  Accounts  Payable  Inquiry  and  History  Processing  (AVEM29)  •  Accounts  Payable  System  ®  Accounts  Payable 
System  •  Accounts  Payable  System  •  ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE  SYSTEM  •  ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE  SYSTEM  •  Accounts  Payable  System  •  Accounts  Payable/General  Ledger  •  Accounts  Receivable  •  Accounts  Receivable  •  Accounts  Receivable  •  Accounts  Receivable  *  Accounts  Receivable 

•  Accounts  Receivable  •  Accounts  Receivable  •  Accounts  Receivable  •  Accounts  Receivable  •  Accounts  Receivable  •  Accounts  Receivable  •  Accounts  Receivable  •  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  •  Accounts  Receivable  ®  Accounts  Receivable  Additional  Features  and  History  Processing  • 
ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  CASH  APPLICATION  •  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  SYSTEM  •  Accounts  Receivable  System  (ARS)  •  AccuCode  II  •  Accutech  Food  Management  System  •  ACM  Mail  (TM)  •  ACS  Apparel  Industry  Software  •  ACS  IPCS  (Realtime  Plant  Floor)  •  ACS  On-Line  • 
ACS  On-Line  (Manufacturing  and  Distribution)  •  ACS  On-Line/IPCS  •  ACT  1000  Maintenance  Management  System  •  Activity  Reservation  and  Ticketing  System  (ARTS)  •  ACTIV8  •  ACTS  Contractor  •  Actual  Costing  System  ®  Ad-Input  Ad  Agency  System  *  ADAMS  (Abacus  Distribution 
and  Accounting  Management  System)  ®  AdDept  •  Additional  Alpha  Search  Capabilities  -  MAPICS  II  (AVEM52)  •  Additional  Inventory  Reporting  (AVEM09)  •  Additional  MAPICS  Sales  Analysis  and  Reporting  System  (AVEM62)  •  ADMARC  (R)  •  Administrator  II  *  ADMISSIONS  &  RECRUIT¬ 
ING  (ADMIT)  •  ADMS  -  Auto  Dealer  Management  System  •  ADSERT  (TM)  •  ADT  Lab  Test  Tracking  System  •  ADU  Credit  System  •  Advanced  Business  Manager  •  Advanced  Claims  Edit  -  ACE » Advanced  Commercial  Banking  System  •  ADVANCED  FUNCTION  PRINTING  MIGRATION 

•  Advanced  Information  Tracking  •  Advanced  Insurance  System  (AIS)  •  Advanced  Municipal  Management  System  •  Advanced  Process  Industries  •  Advanced  Programmer  and  Operational  Support  Productivity  Software  •  ADVANCED  REGISTRATION  &  STUDENT  SCHEDULING  • 
Advanced  Remittance  Processing  •  ADVANCED  RETAIL  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (ARIS)  •  Advanced  Retail  Management  Solution  (ARMS)  •  Advanced  Retail  System  (R)  and  Retailer  Data  •  Advanced  Sen/ice  Management  •  Advanced  Spreadsheet  For  MAPICS/DB  •  Advantage  • 
Advantage-L  Integrated  Legal  Management  System  •  ADW/Construction  Workstation-400  •  ADWARE  •  AERIS  -  Printers  Edge  •  AERIS  Mailing  Lists  •  AERIS/400  Accounts  Payable  •  AERIS/400  Accounts  Receivable  •  AERIS/400  Canadian  Payroll  •  AERIS/400  Construction  Job  Cost  • 
AERIS/400  General  Ledger  •  AERIS/400  Invoicing  •  Affinity  Accounts  Payable  for  Agriculture  •  Affinity  General  Ledger  for  Agriculture  •  Affinity  Payroll  for  Agriculture  •  AGAS  -  Advanced  Group  Administration  System  »  AGENCYMASTER  *  AGO  All  Lines  Premium  Accounting  •  AGO 
Claims  Processing  •  AGO  Expert  Underwriting/Work  in  Process  •  AGO  Policy  Administration  •  AGO  WCSTAT  -  WCPOLS  •  Agribusiness  Software  Applications  -  Warehouse  /  Shipper  •  AIC  Allocation  and  Warehouse  Management  •  Aim  System  for  Radiology  ®  AIMS  -  Automated 
Instructional  Management  System  •  AIMS  MENTAL  HEALTH/MENTAL  RETARDATION  SYSTEM  •  AIMS  NURSING  HOME  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  •  AIMS  PHARMACY  SYSTEM  •  Air  Conditioning  &  Heating  Parts  Wholesale  Distribution  •  Airparts  System  •  Airport  Management 
Information  System  •  Airsoft  Aviation  System  •  AIS  Distribution  Solution  •  AJW  Automotive  Warehouse  -  WD  •  ALAS  (Automated  Lease  Accounting  System)  ®  ALE  Delinquent  Loan  Collection  System  •  ALE  Host  Interface  Software  System  •  ALE  Image  Document  Management  System 

•  ALIVE's  AVC  Educational  Utilities  •  All  Facility  Seat  Reservations  and  Business  Package  ®  All  Purpose  and  Holiday  Clubs  ®  ALLEGIANCE  -  MEMBERSHIP/FUNDRAISING  SYSTEM  •  Allegro  Credit  Union  Software  •  Allegro21  •  Alliance  Replenishment  Planning  (DRP)  •  Alternate 
Inventory  Access  •  Alumni,  Development  and  Fund  Raising  Management  System  •  AMAPS/400  •  AMC  College  Health  Service  Medical  Management  System  •  AMC  Modular  Clinic  Management  System  ®  AMC  Modular  Occupational  Health  or  Industrial  Medical  Clinic  System  •  AMPS  - 
Repetitive  Automated  Manufacturing  Planning  System  •  AMPS  Release  Accounting  System  •  AMR-CAPS  (Claims  Adjudication  &  Processing  System)  •  AMS  -  Management  Systems  for  the  1990's  •  AMSOFT  (R)  ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE  SYSTEM  •  AMSOFT  (R)  Demand  Forecasting 
System  •  AMSOFT  (R)  Distribution  Requirements  Planning  System  ®  AMSOFT  (R)  Inventory  Planning  System  •  AMSOFT  (R)  Purchasing  and  Materials  Management  System  •  AMSOFT  MRP-8  (R)  Application  Family  ®  Analyst  ®  Animal  License  ®  Answenng  Service  System  ®  AP*  - 
ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE  •  APaCS  (Advanced  Patient  Care  System)  •  APaCS  Accounts  Payable  Management  •  APaCS  Administrative  Information  System  •  APaCS  Appointment  Scheduling  •  APaCS  General  Ledger  Management  ®  APaCS  Materials  Management  •  APaCS  Medical  Records 
Management  •  APaCS  Nursing  Management  •  APaCS  Order  Communications/Results  Reporting  Management  •  APaCS  Patient  Billing/AR/Bad  Debt  Management  •  APaCS  Payroll/Human  Resources/Timekeeping  Management  •  APaCS  Pharmacy  Management  System  •  APaCS 
Physician  Access  •  APaCS  Radiology  Management  System  •  APaCS  Surgery  Management  System  •  APARTMENT  RENTALS  ADVANTAGE  4.0  •  APPAREL  BUSINESS  SYSTEM  •  APPAREL  CONCEPTS  ®  Apparel  Management  System  •  Apparel  Manufacturing  •  Apparel  Retail 
Management  System  *  ApparelPac  •  APPC  Toolkit  for  Windows  1.11®  Appcon  Distribution  Software  (Executive  Information  Systems) « Appcon  EIS  Systems  (Executive  Information  Systems)  ®  Application  Solution  of  Choice  (ASC)  (TM)  •  Application  Systems  Accounting  Package/Property 
Management  (ASAP/PM)  •  Applications  Plus  ®  Appraisal  Plus  (R)  ®  APR  Plus  Premium  Finance  •  APS  Small  Hospital  Information  System  ®  APS,  Automated  Paper  Systems  TM  •  APT  -  Automated  Program  Transfers  (Release  4.0)  •  Archive  Manager  ®  ArcMail  (TM)  Set  •  Art  Gallery 
Information  System  (AGIS)  ®  ARTESIA  Oil  and  Gas  Advanced  System  •  AS/AP  •  AS/LIMS  •  AS/Practice  Support  •  AS/SET  Project  Resource  Manager  (PRM)  ®  AS/SET  Rapid  Systems  Development  (RSD)  ®  AS/SET  Unix  Development  Kernel  (UDK)  ®  AS/Vu  ®  AS/400  (R)  MAPICS  /  DB 
Financial  Analysis  •  AS/400  (R)  MAPICS  /  DB  Payroll  •  AS/400  (R)  MAPICS  /  DB  Purchasing  •  AS/400  “OFFICE"  •  AS/400  CIMS  III  •  AS/400  CIMS  III  Application  Control  System  (TM)  -  5706-001  ®  AS/400  CIMS  III  Employee  Management  System  (TM)  -  5706-003  •  AS/400  CIMS  III 
Fixed  Asset  Inventory  System  (TM)  -  5706-005  •  AS/400  CIMS  III  Student  Attendance  System  (TM)  -  5706-009  •  AS/400  CIMS  III  Student  Grading  System  (TM)  -  5706-007  •  AS/400  CIMS  III  Student  Management  System  (TM)  -  5706-006  •  AS/400  CIMS  III  Student  Scheduling  System 
(TM)  -  5706-008  ®  AS/400  CIMS  III  Warehouse  Inventory  System  (TM)  -  5706-004  •  AS/400  CSS  -  General  Ledger  -  5706-165  •  AS/400  CSS  -  Graduate  Placement  -  5706-159  ®  AS/400  CSS  -  Loan  and  Grant  Tracking  -  5706-162  ®  AS/400  CSS  -  Projected  and  Actual  Payment  Tracking 

-  5706-163  •  AS/400  CSS  -  Registration,  Attendance  &  Grading  -  5706-161  •  AS/400  CSS  -  Student  Financial  Tracking  -  5706-164  •  AS/400  CSS  -  Student  Recruitment  -  5706-160  ®  AS/400  CSS  -  Students  Accounts  Payable  -  5706-166  •  AS/400  CSS  -  Vendor  Accounts  Payable  •  5706- 
167  ®  AS/400  ImagePlus  File  Cabinet  Server  Series  Solution  •  AS/400  VTSS  Graduate  Placement  -  5706-124  •  AS/400  VTSS  Loan  and  Grant  Tracking  -  5706-126  •  AS/400  VTSS  Projected  and  Actual  Payment  Tracking  -  5706-128  •  AS/400  VTSS  Registration,  Attendance  &  Grading 

-  5706-127  •  AS/400  VTSS  Student  Recruitment  -  5706-125  •  ASAP  (R)  ®  ASAP  “Automatic  Switch  Accounting  Package"  •  ASAP  General  Aviation  (FBO)  MIS  •  ASAP-HOT!  JOB  SHOP  CONTROL  SYSTEM  •  ASAPMS  PROJECT  SCHEDULING  LIBRARY  •  ASCEND  ®  ASCMI  (R) 
Information  Management  System  •  ASIS  -  Automated  Sales  Information  System  ®  ASK  SIM/400  (TM)  Bar  Code  •  ASK  SIM/400  (TM)  Electronic  Data  Interchange  *  ASK  SIM/400  (TM)  Multi-Manufacturing  Planning  (Multi-CPU)  ®  ASK  SIM/400  (TM)  Multi-Manufactunng  Planning  (Single 
CPU)  •  ASK  SIM/400  (TM)  Process  ®  Aspect  Manufacturing  ®  ASSIST  •  Assist/Message  Director  ®  Assist/Network  Harmonizer  ®  Assist/System  Automator  •  Association  Management  System  •  Association  Management  System  ®  Association  Plus  (TM)  •  ASTOC  •  AS6000  Manifest/Shipment 
Processing  System  ®  ATM  Network  Management  ®  ATM  Online  Management  •  ATM/PBM/POS/EFTS  Intercept  Processor  •  ATM/PBM/POS/EFTS  Network  (Switch)  Interface  ®  ATS/COMP  •  ATS/IMAGE  •  ATS/PAC  •  ATS/RISK  •  Attention  Key  Menu  ®  Auction  Systems  •  AUTO  DEALER 
COMMUNICATION  SYSTEMS  •  AUTO  FINANCIAL  REPORTING  AND  MANAGEMENT  •  AUTO  LEASING  VEHICLE  CONTROL  &  FINANCIAL  •  AUTO  PARTS  INVENTORY  CONTROL  &  INVOICING  •  Auto  Paris  Rebuilders  System  •  AUTO  PAYROLL  •  AUTO  SALES/SERVICE  FOL¬ 
LOW-UP  •  AUTO  SHOWROOM  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  •  AutoClear  •  Automated  Case  Tracking  System  (ACTS)  •  Automated  Court  Management  System  (ACMS)  ®  Automated  Criminal  Information  System  (A  C  I  S  )  Law  •  Automated  Donor  Tracking  System  -  (CAMS)  (R)  •  Automated 
Lease  Records  System  •  Automated  Research  and  Adjustment  System  (ARAS)  •  Automated  Telephone  Collections  ®  Automated  Teller  Machine  Interface  ®  Automated  Underwriting  System  (AUS)  •  AUTOMATED  WAREHOUSE  SYSTEM  •  Automatic  Time  Recording  (ATR)  •  Automotive 
Distribution  &  Repair  Package  ®  Automotive  Inventory  Control  &  Accounting  •  Automotive  Parts  Business  System  •  Automotive  Release  Shipping  Control  System  •  AutoScale  CMRS/Weighing  System  •  Aviation  Management  System  •  Awards/Banking  •  AWARE  Local  Union  Membership 
System  •  AXIS  Telephone  Manager  •  BACHMAN  4  15®  Backup  and  Tape  Manager  ®  Bad  Checks  Prosecution  System  ®  Bakco  Warehouse  Management  System  (WMS)  •  Bank  Processing  System  ®  Bank  Reconciliation  System  •  Bank  Software  •  Banking  &  Investments  for  County 
Governments  •  Banking  Collection  Accounting  System  (BCAS)  *  Banking  Customer  Information  System  •  BankMate  ®  BANKPAK  ®  BankRite  ®  BankTrade  •  Banktrade  Bank-to-Bank  Reimbursement  System  »  Banktrade  Bankers  Acceptance  Portfolio  Management  System  •  Banktrade 


In  Case  These  20,000  Reasons  To  Consider  AS/400  Aren’t  Enough, 


Right  now  you  can  finance  selected  AS/400®  models  for  as  little  as  1.9%.  Which  may  be  as  good  a  reason  to  consider  the  AS/400  as  its 
20,000  ready-to-run  applications.  But,  while  the  AS/400’s  list  of  virtues  goes  on  forever,  this  deal  won’t.  Install  a  new  AS/400  9404  or  9406  F 
model,  or  upgrade  to  a  9404  or  9406  F  model  by  July  18th,  and  you  can  finance  for  as  little  as  1.9%.  This  rate  also  applies  to  the  operating 


Financing  rates  will  vary  based  on  customer's  credit  rating,  financing  term,  and  financing  option.  1.9  percent  applies  to  best  credit  rating,  36-month  term.  Restrictions  may  apply. 


to  be  Unix.  In  this  case,  a  single 
Unix-based  U  6000  server  from  Uni¬ 
sys  Corp.  of  Blue  Bell,  Pa.,  provided 
all  the  processing  power  telemarket¬ 
ing  needed.  Twelve  ASCII  terminals 
hang  off  the  U  6000,  which  links  to 
our  mainframe  via  Distributed  Com¬ 
munications  Architecture,  also  sup¬ 
plied  by  Unisys. 

In  our  telemarketing  department, 
Unix  does  what  it  does  best,  per¬ 
forming  two  vital  functions.  First, 
it  acts  as  a  network  communications 
tool,  which  speeds  data  flow  through¬ 
out  the  department  and  the  company 
as  a  whole.  Second,  Unix  is  a  de¬ 
pendable  application  server  that  de¬ 
livers  fast  response  times  at  the 
heart  of  one  of  our  busiest  networks. 

Since  it  was  installed,  the  telemar¬ 
keting  system  has  boosted  the  de¬ 
partment’s  sales  contracts  by  a  full 
30  percent.  Personal  productivity  has 
shot  up  dramatically  as  well.  Before 
installing  the  Unix-based  server,  we 


Since  it  was  installed,  the 
telemarketing  system  has 
boosted  the  department’s 
sales  contracts  by  a  full 
30  percent.  Personal 
productivity  has  shot  up 
dramatically  as  well. 


considered  adding  staff  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  meet  a  growing  workload. 
However,  since  we  installed  the  Unix- 
based  system,  productivity  among 
our  telemarketing  employees  has 
shot  up  by  roughly  35  percent.  Net 
result:  We  no  longer  need  to  increase 
head  count,  which  means  we  have 
saved  the  company  money. 

Very  recently,  the  workload  on 
telemarketing  increased  yet  again — 


carrying  with  it  a  corresponding  de¬ 
mand  for  more  horsepower.  The 
scalability  of  Unix  came  to  our  res¬ 
cue,  enabling  us  to  upgrade  in  a  fast, 
easy  and  cost-effective  manner.  We 
simply  traded  up  to  a  more  powerful 
server  in  the  Unisys  U  6000  product 
line.  That  upgrade  took  us  a  matter 
of  minutes.  In  the  future,  if  we  de¬ 
cide  to  move  to  a  different  vendor’s 
product,  Unix  will  let  us  accomplish 
that  effortlessly.  By  selecting  Unix, 
we  have  effectively  removed  the  ven¬ 
dor  from  the  equation. 

We’re  reminded  again  of  the  age- 
old  moral  in  The  Three  Billygoats 
Gruff:  Like  most  companies  today, 
we  can’t  afford  to  be  tied  to  a  single 
vendor.  Nor  can  we  afford  to  put  all 
our  eggs  in  one  basket.  E0 


David  Brantingham  is  director  of 
computer  operations  and  technical 
services  at  Western  Publishing  Co. 
Inc.  in  Racine,  Wis. 


Here’s  1.9  More. 


system  and  other  eligible  devices  when  acquired  at  the  same  time  as  the  AS/400.  Remember,  this  is  a  limited  time  offer  from  the  IBM 
Credit  Corporation.  Call  1  800  IBM-CALL,  dept.  412,  or  contact  your  local  IBM  marketing  representative.  =~ 

If  you’d  like  to  hear  about  all  of  the  other  reasons  to  consider  an  AS/400,  call  soon.  There’s  a  lot  to  talk  about.  "  — 


Offer  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  IBM  and  AS/400  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  ©  1994  IBM  Corp 


PRODUCT  DEVELOPMENT 


The  dozen  or  so  people  in  the  tastefully  appointed  room  could  have  been 
watching  TV  in  the  comfort  of  their  own  homes.  They  lounged  on  sofas, 
surrounded  by  lamps,  coffee  tables,  carpeting,  plants  and  refreshments. 
The  only  thing  missing  was  a  fight  for  the  remote;  all  present  had  been  provid¬ 
ed  with  handheld  devices  to  control  the  cable  boxes  connected  to  their  color 

television  sets.  As  the  viewers  oper¬ 
ated  the  devices,  occasionally  fum¬ 
bling  with  unfamiliar  buttons,  a  video 
camera  recorded  their  every  move. 

These  viewers — “typical  con¬ 
sumers”  all — were  participating  in 
an  experimental  session  staged  at 
the  Consumer  Laboratory,  part  of 
the  service  concepts  &  business 
analysis  department  within  AT&T’s 
Bell  Laboratories  in  Murray  Hill, 
N.J.  This  particular  group  had  volun¬ 
teered  to  try  out  prototypes  of  a  video-on-demand  service.  Data  collected  from 
interviews  with  the  participants  and  analysis  of  the  videotapes  led  to  current 
market  trials  of  a  viewer-controlled  cable-television  (VCTV)  system  in  300 
Denver-area  households. 


The  trials  AT&T’s  Bell  Labs 
conducts  in  its  Consumer 
Laboratory  let  the  company 
test  the  waters  of  the 
telecommunications  market 
before  launching  new 
products 
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THE  CONSUMER  LAB  makes 
its  home  in  8,000  square  feet  of 
specially  designed  experimental 
space  featuring  observation 
areas  and  fou  r  bays  where  ex¬ 
perimental  situations  are  sim¬ 
ulated.  The  technology  infra¬ 
structure  is  sophisticated  and 
includes  interactive  voice  re¬ 
sponse,  speech-recognition 
units,  satellite-  and  cable-tele¬ 


vision  hook-ups,  and  audio-vi¬ 
sual  equipment.  Raised  floors 
conceal  wiring  for  local  area 
networks,  high-speed  data  net¬ 
works  and  integrated  services 
digital  network  (ISDN)  capa¬ 
bilities.  Movable  wall  panels 
are  configurable  to  create  any 
kind  of  simulated  environ¬ 
ment,  such  as  a  living  room  or 
a  kitchen. 


The  modest  structure  at  the  rear  of  the 
Bell  Labs  complex  gives  little  indication  of 
the  strategic  work  being  conducted  inside. 
Yet  within  the  confines  of  Building  No.  5, 
home  to  the  Consumer  Laboratory,  an  eclec¬ 
tic  technical  staff  of  75  is  trying  to  extract 
from  the  mass  of  data  it  collects — including 
its  own  testing  and  research  results  and  oth¬ 
er  sources — a  consumer  demand  that  AT&T 
can  satisfy  with  a  product,  service  or  feature 
enhancement.  “We  consider  ourselves  to  be 
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“We  consider 
ourselves  to  be 
internal  strategic 
consultants. 
Basically,  we  are 
in  the  business 
of  uncertainty 
reduction.” 


internal  strategic  consultants,”  says  John  A. 
Greco  Jr.,  head  of  the  service  concepts  & 
business  analysis  department.  “Basically,  we 
are  in  the  business  of  uncertainty  reduction.” 

The  uncertainty  AT&T  wants  to  reduce 
concerns  what  the  business  can  afford  to  offer 
and  what  the  consumer  will  buy.  Researchers 
well-versed  in  economic  and  industry  analy¬ 
sis  focus  on  the  business  case  and  financial 
implications  of  bringing  new  concepts  to  the 
marketplace.  But  first,  a  real  consumer  need 
for  a  product  must  be  perceived. 


-John  A.  Greco  Jr. 


Researchers  tap  into  customer  expecta¬ 
tions  by  analyzing  market  and  other  data.  For 
instance,  the  company’s  marketing  informa¬ 
tion  management  system  (MIMS)  contains 
significant  comments  and  complaints  made 
to  AT&T’s  800  number.  In  a  typical  month, 
the  company  might  receive  100,000  such 
calls.  “This  is  the  most  valuable  source  of  in¬ 
formation  because  it  comes  directly  from  our 
customers,”  says  Ramesh  Lakshmi-Ratan, 
technical  manager  of  the  new-services  iden¬ 
tification  group.  “It  gives  us  a  good  idea  of 
how  we’re  doing  as  a  business.” 

Making  sense  of  the  textual  data  stored  in 
MIMS  requires  language-based  retrieval 
tools  that  search  for  patterns  in  syntax.  “By 
analyzing  the  data,  we  can  detect  emerging 
issues,”  explains  Gerry  Ramage,  supervisor 
of  the  economic-modeling  studies  group. 
This  is  helpful  in  defining  new-product  op¬ 
portunities  as  well  as  finding  problems  with 
existing  products.  For  example,  when  the 


word  “ten”  occurred  in  numerous  customer 
complaints,  analysts  were  able  to  determine 
that  a  recorded  message  was  at  fault.  Callers 
were  instructed  to  enter  their  “PIN,”  which 
many  misunderstood  to  be  “ten.”  The  mes¬ 
sage  was  rerecorded  to  state  “personal  iden¬ 
tification  number,”  and  the  complaints 
dropped  off.  “Without  rules-based  systems, 
we  never  would  have  seen  a  pattern  in  per¬ 
haps  800  calls  out  of  100,000,”  says  Ramage. 

~\T ew-product  concepts  begin  with  the 

\  analysis  of  such  data  and  with  ideas 
_L  1  generated  in  the  business  units.  But  the 
department  really  learns  what  consumers 
want — and  are  willing  to  pay  for — by  going 
right  to  the  source.  In  the  Consumer  Lab,  re¬ 
searchers  build  simulations  and  prototypes  of 
products  and  invite  consumers  to  participate 
in  hands-on  testing.  “It’s  here  where  we  can 
listen  directly  to  the  voice  of  the  consumer,” 
says  Greco. 

The  Consumer  Lab  represents  a  funda¬ 
mentally  different  approach  to  traditional 
market  research,  which  relies  heavily  on  in¬ 
terviews  and  surveys.  AT&T’s  need  for  rich¬ 
er  information  arises  from  the  nature  of  its 
industry.  “The  difference  between  the 
telecommunications  industry  and  other  in¬ 
dustries,  such  as  packaged  goods,  is  that  we 
have  a  greater  investment  risk,”  explains 
Lakshmi-Ratan.  The  introduction  of  a  major 
new  telecommunications  product  often  re¬ 
quires  a  new  infrastructure  as  well — for  in¬ 
stance,  providing  video  services  requires  a 
fiber-based  network.  To  avoid  making  bad  in¬ 
vestments,  “it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have 
more  interaction  with  consumers....We  don’t 
invent  new  applications;  our  consumers  do. 
We  facilitate  what  they  want.” 

But  it  can  be  difficult  for  consumers  to  ful¬ 
ly  grasp  the  concept  of  a  new  telecommuni¬ 
cations  product  or  service  without  actually 
trying  it  out.  While  the  Lab  does  conduct  fo¬ 
cus-group  studies  and  field  surveys,  AT&T 
believes  that  the  most  accurate  way  to  gauge 
consumer  interest  is  by  staging  experiments 
that  mimic  real-life  situations  as  much  as 
possible.  “To  bring  uncertainty  down  to  ac¬ 
ceptable  levels,  we’ve  found  that  the  best 
predictor  of  behavior  is  behavior,”  says  Lak¬ 
shmi-Ratan,  who  points  out  that  Bell  Labs 
has  learned  this  lesson  from  experience.  “In 
1969  we  predicted  that  the  market  for  video¬ 
phones  would  be  more  than  $1  billion  by 
1980.  We  were  a  little  bit  off.” 

The  breakup  of  AT&T  in  1984  signaled  the 
start  of  the  extremely  competitive  telecom- 
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30  BILLION  VIEWERS. 
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AND  SYBASE  SOFTWARE 
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Managing  the  world’s  largest 
single-sport  event  requires 
world-class  credentials. 
Which  is  why  woridCupusm 
World  Cup 
USA  1994 

chose  Sybase  Supplier 

client/server  database, 
connectivity,  systems 
management,  and  develop¬ 
ment  tools  to  drive  their 
global  information  network. 

Sybase  products  are 
mnning  World  Cup  opera¬ 
tions,  from  logistics  to 
badging,  security,  and 
results  reporting.  SYBASE ® 
is  handling  the  critical  job 
of  distributing  data  in  near- 
real  time,  via  more  than  900 
multimedia  workstations  in 
the  U.S.  and  Europe. 

And  even  though  the 
entire  project  has  been 
implemented  in  less  than  a 
year,  it’s  a  schedule  we 
consider  business  as  usual. 

Let  us  mobilize  the  same 
kind  of  world-class  effort  in 
support  of  your  critical  data 
delivery  needs. 

For  information,  and  a 
free  24” x  36  ”  copy  of  this 
World  Cup  poster,  call 
1-800-SYBASE-l,  ext.  5112. 


Outside  the  U  S.,  call  (410)  254-8044 
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IN  THE  RACE  TO  BE  #1  IN  DISTRIBUTED  SYS! 

IN  THE  RIGH1 


In  today's  race  to  provide  control  of  your  distributed  envi¬ 
ronment,  some  system  management  vendors  simply  offer  tac¬ 
tical  products  on  as  many  platforms  as  possible.  This  leaves  you 
to  worry  about  integration  between  platforms,  and  across  your 


CROSS  PLATFORM  ENVIRONMENT 


network,  as  well  as  protection  of  your  legacy  investments. 

At  Legent,  we  know  that  the  promised  benefits  of  distributed 
computing  included  better  economies  of  computing  and  the 
availability  of  data  on  all  nodes  within  the  network.  If  your  sys¬ 
tems  management  solutions  don't  span  the  network,  and  lack 
of  integration  causes  more  staff  demands,  you  haven't, 
achieved  either  result. 

It's  post  time  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Enter  XPE,  the  Cross 
Platform  Environment  that  runs  in  step  with  your  evolving  sys- 


j 


MS  MANAGEMENT,  ONE  VENDOR  IS  HEADED 

DIRECTION. 


:em  and  network  needs.  With  XPE,  you  can  choose  the  system 
and  network  management  tools  most  appropriate  for  your  pre¬ 
sent  needs,  yet  retain  the  freedom  to  change  them  to  meet 
/our  evolving  distributed  requirements.  Moreover,  only  XPE 
arovides  full  client/server  functionality,  while  supporting  your 
egacy  environment. 

XPE  provides  the  effective  management  of  mission-critical 
applications  across  systems,  networks  and  platforms,  so  you'll 
lave  the  control  and  integration  that  was  once  found  only  in 


centralized  environments.  And,  of  course,  all  of  this  is  backed 
by  the  industry  leader  in  support.  Legent.  Let  us  show  you  how 
Legent's  XPE  can  meet  your  management  needs  while  improv¬ 
ing  the  bottom  line  of  your  business. 

Call  1-800-676-LGNT  today  fora  copy  of  our  whitepaper  on 
XPE  and  distributed  systems  management. 

mmuiniiiii  /  /  / 

LEGENT 

THE  EXPERTS  IN  DISTRIBUTED  SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT 


LEGENT  Corporation,  575  Herndon  Pkwy.,  Herndon,  VA  22070-5226 


“We  don’t  invent 
new  applications; 


our  consumers 


do.  We  facilitate 
what  they  want.” 

-Ramesh 

Lakshmi-Ratan 


munications  market.  At  that  time,  re¬ 
searchers  with  diverse  backgrounds  who  had 
been  scattered  throughout  Bell  Labs  were 
gradually  brought  together  in  a  group  that 
would  become  the  service  concepts  &  busi¬ 
ness  analysis  department.  Greco  refers  to  the 
multidisciplinary  staff  as  the  “Noah’s  ark  of 
Bell  Labs.”  More  than  75  percent  of  the  de¬ 
partment’s  members  have  advanced  degrees 
in  areas  including  business  administration, 
communications,  computer  science,  industri¬ 
al  engineering,  math,  physics  and  psychology. 
The  collective  talents  of  the  staff  support  the 
Lab’s  varied  activities,  from  concept  develop¬ 
ment  to  product  launch. 

The  Consumer  Lab  comes  into  play  pri¬ 
marily  at  the  front  end  of  the  product-devel¬ 
opment  process.  Once  a  concept  for  a  new 
service  or  product  reaches  the  design  stage 
(see  related  story,  Page  48),  the  necessary 
hardware  and  software  prototypes  are  rapidly 
developed  by  in-house  engineers.  Re¬ 
searchers  experienced  in  behavioral  and 
marketing  sciences  conduct  experiments 
with  consumers  to  determine  the  usability  of 
and  potential  demand  for  a  new  concept. 

“There  are  all  sorts  of  human-factors  is¬ 
sues  that  are  hard  to  predict,”  says  Lakshmi- 


Ratan.  “In  terms  of  products,  con¬ 
sumers  have  differences  in  style,  taste 
and  [ability  to  deal  with]  complexity. 
We  try  to  take  that  into  consideration 
when  we  test  a  concept.”  The  Lab  also 
looks  for  test  participants  whose 
lifestyles  would  likely  accommodate 
the  new  product.  An  experiment  in¬ 
volving  personal  communicators,  for 
example,  is  meaningless  if  it  involves 
consumers  who  rarely  travel  or  don’t 
need  anywhere/anytime  communica¬ 
tions. 

A  typical  experimental  session  at 
the  Lab  involves  10  to  15  people 
placed  in  identical  environments  with¬ 
in  a  single  bay.  The  participants  can 
see  each  other,  and  a  moderator  can 
observe  them  all.  Each  test  subject 
has  the  same  setup,  including  equip¬ 
ment,  lighting  and  seating.  They  go 
through  structured  exercises  de¬ 
signed  to  replicate  real-life  usage  or 
situations.  For  example,  they  might 
be  required  to  follow  several  steps  in 
order  to  place  a  call  on  a  videophone. 
“They  are  asked  to  do  something,  and 
then  they  answer  questions  afterward 
on  a  computer-assisted  survey  sys¬ 
tem,”  explains  Lakshmi-Ratan.  The 
question-and-answer  sessions  are  complete¬ 
ly  automated  so  that  data  gathering  is  consis¬ 
tent  and  unbiased. 

Experiments  are  also  videotaped  to  guard 
against  inconsistencies  in  the  findings.  “Con¬ 
sumers  often  don’t  realize  when  they  are 
having  problems,”  Greco  explains.  “They 
may  have  some  difficulty  initially,  but  then 
the  experiment  goes  fine,  so  their  overall  im¬ 
pression  is  a  good  one.  By  capturing  every 
bit  of  interaction,  we  can  learn  of  some  prob¬ 
lems  that  we  may  have  otherwise  missed.” 
In  addition  to  computerized  survey  systems 
and  videotapes,  feedback  is  gathered  from 
evaluation  forms  and  discussion  groups. 

The  Lab  strives  for  reality  in  every  physi¬ 
cal  detail,  right  down  to  using  either  incan¬ 
descent  or  fluorescent  lights.  Occasionally, 
the  Lab’s  obsession  with  authenticity  works 
too  well.  During  one  experiment,  coffee  was 
poured  into  a  realistic-looking  sink  that  had 
no  plumbing.  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  a  pail  is 
always  kept  handy. 

The  department  also  conducts  market  re¬ 
search  in  the  field  when  it  is  warranted. 
For  example,  staff  members  ventured  to 
Walt  Disney  World  to  test  TeleTicket,  a  pre- 
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Client/server  may 


But  don’t  let  the  ease  of  use  fool  you.  PowerMaker™  the  personal  database, 


appear  a  world  away,  Each  development  tool  comes  with  a  ver- 


but  it’s  closer  than  sion  of  our  WATCOM  ™  SQL  database, 
you  think.  Access  to  other  industry  leading  data- 
Today,  Powersoft  gives  cueNT/se&ve&  bases  is 


y 
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you  everything  you  need  to  launch  into  provided  through  ODBC  and  native  inter¬ 


client/server.  From  visual  window  creation 
to  robust  database  access  to  flexible  appli¬ 
cation  deployment,  all  contained  within 
a  single  integrated  environment. 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  rocket  scientist 
either.  The  intuitive  graphical  user  inter¬ 
face  allows  you  to  get  up  to 
speed  quickly.  And  the 
practical  approach  to 
object-orientation  lets  you  take 
advantage  of  the  benefits  of  object 
technology  without  needing  to  learn 
the  theory  behind  it. 


faces  which  fully  exploit  the  features  of 
the  backend  DBMS.  And  our  unique 
DataWindow™  technology  dramatically 
minimizes  the  need  to  write  lengthy 
database  access  routines. 


and  PowerViewerT,M  the 


query  and  reporting  tool. 


Built 


on  a  common 


object  technology,  the 
Enterprise  Series  allows 
work  to  be  developed 
and  shared  by 
teams  of 
professional 
developers  and  end  users  through- 


Powersoft’s  Enterprise  Series  provides  out  the  organization,  providing  scalability 


“the  right  stuff”  for  each  level  of  your 


organization.  For  IS  developers  there’s  the 


from  desktop  to  data  center. 


Over  25,000  developers  are  now 


award  winning  PowerBuilder1''  creating  client/server  applications  using 


Enterprise.  For  desktop  devel-  Powersoft  products  and  services. 


opers  there’s  the  highly  afford- 


So  before  you  make  that  giant  leap 


able  PowerBuilder  Desktop.  into  client/server,  take  this  small  step. 


And  for  end  users,  there’s 


Call  us  at  1-800-395-3525. 
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Building  on  the  power  of  people. 
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ckoose  to  use  it.  You 
can  ckoose  to  ignore  it.  You  can 
skape  it  to  your  kusiness,  and 
not  your  kusiness  to  it. 


It’s  tke  computing  you’ve  de¬ 
manded  all  along. True  network 
computing.  It  is  servers  witk 
mission-critical  level  security. 
It  is  servers  tkat  serve  more 
quickly  and  more  cost-effec¬ 
tively  tkan  anyone  else’s.  For 
tke  workgroup.  For  tke  depart- 


cut  c« 

of  tkree.  It  is  com] 
on  tke  fact  tkat  tke  network 
truly  is  tke  computer. 


it.  It  is  tkousands  of  ap¬ 
plications  for  kotk  servers  and 
desktops.  It  is  an  akility  to 
work  collakoratively  witk  any¬ 
one,  anywkere  on  tke  network. 
Around  tke  office.  Around  tke 
country.  Around  tke  world.  In 
real-time.  It  is  kigk-kandwidtk 
enterprise  workstations  at 
prices  tkat  start  at  $2,995. 

*-t5* 

It  is  a  way  to  integrate  tke 
new  systems  you  add,  and  le¬ 
verage  tke  mainframes  and  per- 


It  is  tke  Solaris  operating 
environment,  SPARCstation 
systems,  SPARCserver  sys¬ 
tems,  SunNet  Manager,  16,000 
UNIX®  experts,  and  8,500  appli¬ 
cations.  It  is  kappening  today. 
In  companies  suck  as  Ck  ase 
Mankattan  Bank  and  McCaw 


We've  Simply  Found  A  Way  To  Make  It  Work. 


ment.  For  tke  enterprise.  It  is  an 
operating  environment  witk 

d-in. 

It  is  d  esktops  and  servers 
witk  networking  designed-in. 
It  is  a  scalakle  arckitecture  tkat 
lets  you  add  power  ky  simply 
add  ing  power  modules. 


It  is  an  operating  environ¬ 
ment  so  mature  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  move  trillions  of  dollars 


sonal  computers  you  already 
kave.  It  is  consulting  and  op¬ 
erations  services  tkat  not  just 
support,  kut  tkat  transfer 
expertise. 

It  is  a  $4.3  killion  company 
tkat  uses  wkat  it  makes,  and 
runs  itself  on  tkis  kind  of  open, 
client-server  computing.  It  is 
experience  tkat  comes  from 
selling  more  UNIX  systems 
tkan  any  otker  company.  It  is 
network  management  tools  to 


Cellular.  And  across  tke  world. 
It  is  wkat  is  truly  significant  in 
computing  today. 


And  it  is  demonstrakly 
ketter.  Let  us  prove  it  to  you. 

1-800-426-5321,  ext.  750.  Or 

vise  Mosaic  to  enter  tke  Intei*- 
net  at  kttp://  www.sun.com/ 


“We  can  take  our 
research  on  the 
road  or  set  up 
blind  simulations 
off-site.” 

— John  A.  Greco  Jr. 


paid  information  and  calling  service  aimed  at 
foreigners  visiting  the  United  States.  A  mag¬ 
netic-strip  debit  card  allows  visitors  to  pre¬ 
pay  for  news  and  travel-information  services 
as  well  as  long-distance  calls;  it  is  currently 
available  in  multiple  languages. 

“We  do  experiments  wherever  it’s  most 
logical,”  says  Greco.  “We  can  take  our  re¬ 
search  on  the  road  or  set  up  blind  simula¬ 
tions  off-site  if  we  want.”  Field-research 
projects  have  involved  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  consumers  and  led  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  several  products  that  are  currently 
on  the  market.  The  Reach  Out  America  long¬ 
distance  calling  plan,  for  example,  resulted 
from  an  experiment  in  Illinois  involving 
650,000  households. 

Direct  interaction  with  consumers  pro¬ 
vides  AT&T’s  business  units  with  valuable 
data,  but  it’s  not  the  only  source.  “We  deal 
with  100  million  households,”  explains  Lak- 


shmi-Ratan.  “Each  phone  call  is  like  a  trans¬ 
action  that  contains  several  pieces  of  data, 
such  as  time  of  call,  length  of  call  or  whether 
the  call  was  operator-assisted.”  Every  year, 
billions  of  such  pieces  of  data  are  collected, 
and  analysts  within  the  department  are  kept 
busy  trying  to  extract  information  that  can  be 
useful  to  business  units.  Greco  concedes  that 
finding  relevant  information  can  be  like  look¬ 
ing  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack.  The  Lab  hired 
astrophysicists  to  help  attack  the  problem 
because  they  are  comfortable  analyzing  huge 
amounts  of  data. 

Still,  while  decision-support  and  modeling- 
management  tools  have  enabled  researchers 
to  keep  up  with  the  data,  Greco  feels  there  is 
more  work  to  be  done.  “We’re  trying  to  turn 
the  data  into  useful  information,  then  knowl¬ 
edge  and  finally  wisdom,”  he  says.  “That’s 
the  way  we  can  ensure  that  we  are  offering 
the  best  products  for  the  consumer.”  EE) 


Reality  Check 

AT&T’s  Consumer  Lab  keeps 
development  projects  on  track  and 
within  the  bounds  of  feasibility 

When  Conrad  Paulus’s  enthusiasm  needs  rein¬ 
ing  in,  he  knows  he  can  count  on  the  re¬ 
searchers  at  the  Consumer  Laboratory  to 
help.  “I  consider  myself  to  be  a  mercenary  product 
developer,  a  professional  champion,”  says  Paulus, 
whose  official  title  is  district  manager  of  product  de¬ 
velopment  for  AT&T’s  Consumer  Long  Distance  Di¬ 
vision  in  Basking  Ridge,  N.J.  “I  tend  to  be  overly  opti¬ 
mistic  about  new  products,  so  it’s  the  people  at  the 
Consumer  Lab  who  really  invoke  a  level  of  discipline 
into  the  development  process.”  If  the  Lab  cannot 
quantify  a  value  to  the  consumer,  development  of  a 
new  product  will  be  halted.  “They  prevent  us  from 
making  bad  goofs,”  Paulus  asserts. 

Paulus  and  his  business  unit  have  been  working 
with  the  Lab  for  six  years.  He  finds  that  the  Lab  is 
most  helpful  in  identifying  potential  mistakes  early  in 
the  development  process.  The  Lab’s  emphasis  on 
trying  out  new  concepts  with  consumers  in  simulated 
environments  is  ideally  suited  for  the  types  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  his  business  unit  offers,  he  says. 
“Traditional  market  research  works  well  if  we  are 
asking  customers  about  making  changes  to  an  exist¬ 
ing  product.  The  Lab  helps  us  come  up  with  the  de¬ 


sign  [concept]  itself,  and  that’s  where  it  becomes 
very  valuable.” 

During  market  trials,  the  business  unit  feeds  data 
to  Lab  researchers,  who  determine  the  impact  of  the 
new  product  on  the  marketplace.  This  information  is 
then  used  to  support  filings  with  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission.  The  Lab’s  team  approach  is  al¬ 
so  instrumental  in  preventing  “feature  creep,”  or  the 
tendency  to  add  features  after  the  initial  product  con¬ 
cept  has  been  developed.  “The  danger,”  says  Paulus, 
“is  that  we  might  start  by  developing  a  wheel  and  end 
up  selling  a  ball.” 

A  team  of  researchers  at  the  Lab  locks  into  an  orig¬ 
inal  concept  and  follows  it  through  to  launch.  John  A. 
Greco  Jr.,  who  heads  the  department  that  runs  the 
Lab,  refers  to  this  as  a  “stage-gate”  process.  There 
are  six  steps  in  the  development  of  a  new  product: 
concept  development,  market  assessment,  design, 
creation  of  business  cases,  product  development  and 
launch.  “Everything  is  analyzed  at  the  end  of  each 
stage  for  feasibility,”  Greco  explains.  “We  work  to¬ 
gether  to  evaluate  progress,  and  if  the  development  is 
still  feasible,  it  continues.” 

According  to  Paulus,  cycle  times  are  down  by  50 
percent  in  three  years,  which  helps  save  the  business 
units  money.  Rework  time — eliminating  bugs  and 
feature  creep — is  down  25  percent.  (Paulus  attributes 
these  improvements  in  equal  measure  to  the  Lab  and 
a  new  product-development  initiative.)  However,  the 
ultimate  beneficiaries,  says  Paulus,  are  the  con¬ 
sumers  who  get  products  and  services  when  they 
want  them. 

-M.  Santosus 
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EDITORIAL 


REPRINTS 


If  you  find  it  difficult  to  blow  your  own  horn  — 
let  someone  else  do  it  for  you. 


Namely,  CIO.  Editorial 
Reprints  from  CIO  are  a 
unique  way  to  promote  a 
highly  credible,  third  party 
endorsement  of  your 
company,  products  and 
services. 

Editorial  Reprints 
from  CIO,  that  highlight 
your  technology  solution 
or  quote  executives  from 
your  organization,  are 
cost-effective  marketing 
tools  that  lend  credibility 
and  impact  to  your 
company’s  current 


marketing  program.  CIO 
Reprints  are  so  versatile 
they  can  be  customized 
to  include  your  advertise¬ 
ment,  company  logo, 
address  and  sales  offices 
and  even  a  message  from  a 

Let  CIO  blow  your  horn,  call 


senior  company  executive. 

And  the  clincher... 
you  don't  have  to  pay  for 
a  copywriter,  a  graphic 
designer  or  an  exclusive 
printing  house...  CIO 
custom  produces  your 

Bill  Kerber  at  (508)  935-4539. 


reprint  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  creating  a 
marketing  brochure. 

Just  look  at  all  the 
ways  you  can  use  Editorial 
Reprints  from  CIO : 

•  Press  Hand-outs 

•  Trade  Shows 

•  Distributor 
Promotions 

•  Sales  prospects 

•  Company  seminars 

•  Internal  meetings 

•  Customer  mailings 

•  Direct  mail 
campaigns 


CIO 


CIO  Publishing,  Inc.,  492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  PO  Box  9208,  Framingham,  MA  01701 


e  their 


ion  systems. 


Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Florida 


Union  Pacific  Railroad 


A  quick 
performer. 


A  harmonious 
relationship. 


When  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
of  Florida  and  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  needed  a  fast,  yet 
robust  application  development 
solution,  they  didn’t  just  want 
the  same  old  song  and  dance. 

So  it’s  no  surprise  the  IEF  for 
Client/Server  struck  a  chord 
with  both  companies. 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Florida  developed  a 
document  creation  application  that  would  allow  users 
to  pull  data  from  a  mainframe  host  down  to  a  PC 
platform  for  inclusion  in  a  Windows™  environment. 

They  needed  the  ability  to  “right-size”  the 
application  to  fit  their  business  needs  today,  while 
also  ensuring  flexibility  for  future  business  needs. 

The  IEF  for  Client/Server  allowed  them  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  gathering  information  and  developing 
business  models  without  being  distracted  by  tech¬ 
nology  concerns.  They  got  the  application  they 
needed,  when  they  needed  it,  and  the  added  plus  of 
some  very  happy  end  users. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  developed  a  track  inven¬ 
tory  system  to  capture  information  about  their 
track  assets,  such  as  where  the  track  is  located, 
what  railroad  owns  it  and  who’s  responsible  for 
maintaining  it.  They  were  looking  for  a  solution 
that  was  compatible  with  existing  systems  and 
wanted  support  through  their  entire  develop¬ 
ment  process. 

The  IEF  for  Client/Server  provided  more  GUI 
functionality  for  the  Windows  application,  efficien¬ 
cies  through  integration,  modified  and  enhanced 


code  and  as  a  result,  easily 
enabled  their  existing  applica¬ 
tions  to  be  moved  to  target 
environments. 

But  rather  than  just  blow 
our  own  horn  about  the  IEF 
for  Client/Server,  we  asked 
Mike  Quintero,  Manager  of  the 
Development  Center,  Data 
Administration  and  Design  at  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  of  Florida,  and  Don  Black,  Business  Systems 
Consultant  of  Union  Pacific  to  join  in. 

Mike:  “We  had  all  the  hooks  up  in  one  week  and 
it  only  took  one  more  week  to  build  the  application 
and  generate  code.  It  was  a  snap.” 

Don:  “I  believe  our  success  with  this  project  is 
a  tribute  to  the  capability  of  the  IEF  and  Texas 
Instruments  in  helping  us  quickly  develop  powerful 
building  blocks  and  redeploy  them  as  required  to 
meet  our  evolving  needs.  TI  supports  everything  you 
need  for  a  major  project  and  walks  you  through 
each  step  in  a  logical,  integrated  manner.” 

Texas  Instruments  can  improve  your  company’s 
productivity  and  flexibility,  and  support  your  business 
needs.  In  other  words,  we  can  extend  your  reach. 

Mike:  “TI  built  a  solution  that  does  exactly  what 
they  said  it  was  going  to  do.” 

Don  :  “It’s  a  fantastic  solution.  I  am  a  strong 
supporter.” 

For  more  information  how  Texas  Instruments 
and  the  IEF  for  Client/Server  can  help  your  busi¬ 
ness,  call  1-800-336-5236,  extension  1434.  We’ll  be 
glad  to  give  you  a  hand. 


Mike  Quintero  Don  Black 


A  powerful 
arrangement. 


A  standing 
ovation. 


EXTENDING  YOUR  REACH 
WITH  INTEGRATION” 


^  Texas 
Instruments 


IEF  and  “Extending  Your  Reach  With  Integration"  are  trademarks  of  Texas  Instruments.  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Florida  is  an  Independent  Licensee  of  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Association 

Windows  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  ©  1994  TI. 
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Trafalgar  house  engineering,  the  world’s 
third-largest  engineering  and  construction  organiza¬ 
tion,  adopted  the  model  of  the  virtual  corporation  as  a 
competitive  strategy  in  the  late  1980s — not  because  it 


As  recession  gripped  the  European  econ¬ 
omy,  Trafalgar  House  PLC — a  diversified 
collection  of  firms  in  the  construction, 
commercial  real-estate,  shipping  and  ho¬ 
tel  businesses — struggled  to  stay  afloat. 
This  challenge  was  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  firm  had  grown  steadily,  by 
expansion  and  acquisition,  throughout 
the  1980s  and,  by  the  end  of  the  decade, 
consisted  of  180  small,  autonomous  local 
offices  in  30  countries.  The  many  far- 
flung  outposts  made  for  ineffective  com¬ 
munication  and  collaboration.  Vying  for 
major  contracts  with  competitors  whose 
resources  were  more  highly  concentrated 
was  a  daunting  proposition.  Searching  for 
solutions,  management  turned  an  organi¬ 
zational  liability  into  an  asset,  using 
open-systems  global  networking  to  be¬ 
come  a  virtual  company. 


wanted  to  pioneer  a  concept,  but 
because  it  had  to.  Trafalgar 
House  PLC  (the  parent  company 
of  Trafalgar  House  Engineering) 
had  the  bad  fortune  to  overex¬ 
tend  itself  just  as  recession  hit. 
In  a  period  of  about  four  years, 
the  London-based  company  dou¬ 
bled  in  size,  through  growth  and 
acquisitions,  until  it  ballooned  to 
180  locations  in  30  countries. 
Meanwhile,  during  the  real-es¬ 
tate  boom  of  the  1980s,  the 


BY  NANCY  HITCHCOCK 


TRAFALG 

OR,  HOW  TO  BE  MUCH  MORE 
THAN  THE  SUM  OF  YOUR  PARTS 
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dan  stites:  “We’ve  company  invested  heavily  in  commercial 
eliminated,  redundant  property  developments.  When  real  estate 
overhead  costs.  took  a  downturn,  so  did  the  company.  As 

economic  conditions  plummeted,  Trafalgar 
House  found  itself  deep  in  debt  following  ac- 


Migrating  to  client/server  was  a  challenge  in  itself,  but 
complicating  matters  was  the  company’s  commitment  to 
preserving  a  significant  degree  of  divisional  autonomy. 


quisitions  at  premium  prices  and  subse¬ 
quently  declining  property  values.  While  rev¬ 
enues  from  the  engineering  and  construction 
side  of  the  business  remained  steady,  the 
company’s  overall  profits  were  declining. 

“The  financial  state  of  the  company  had  got 
to  a  level  of  desperation,”  says  Paul  Beaufrere, 


a  diversified-industrials  analyst  with 
London-based  stockbroker  James 
Capel  and  Co. 

To  hoist  Trafalgar  House  out  of  its 
slump,  senior  management  decided 
that  the  company  should  concentrate 
on  its  strengths,  which  it  identified 
as  the  engineering  and  construction 
divisions.  “Many  companies  in  this 
situation  move  away  from  core  busi¬ 
ness  to  fill  the  voids;  but  we  wanted 
to  stick  with  what  we  do  best,”  says 
Jim  Noble,  director  of  information 
technology.  Management  then  decid¬ 
ed  to  target  the  global  client.  Al¬ 
though  the  company  did  conduct 
business  around  the  world,  it  wanted 
to  increase  the  number  of  major  con¬ 
tracts  from  multinational  clients, 
where  clients  may  want  to  design  a 
facility  on  one  continent,  have  a  man¬ 
ufacturing  site  built  on  another  conti¬ 
nent  and  a  plant  built  on  another. 
Bringing  in  additional  business  from 
around  the  globe  would  enable 
Trafalgar  House  to  even  out  the 
peaks  and  valleys  of  business  and 
help  it  construct  a  path  out  of  its  pre¬ 
carious  position. 

There  was  one  big  problem,  how¬ 
ever.  The  structure  of  the  company,  a 
complex  organization  consisting  of 
many  small  sites,  made  it  difficult  to 
serve  multinational  clients.  A  small 
office  of  100  people  could  not  handle 
the  sorts  of  billion-dollar  contracts 
typical  of  large  construction  projects. 
Trafalgar  House  thus  faced  a  built-in  disad¬ 
vantage  in  competing  against  rivals  with 
resources  concentrated  in  a  few  very  large 
offices. 

Management  concluded  that  the  only  way 
to  outdo  the  competition  was  to  turn  the 
company’s  structural  liabilities  into  assets 
(or,  as  Noble  puts  it,  “making  a  feature  out  of 
necessity”):  By  linking  all  of  its  locations  to¬ 
gether,  using  an  open-systems-based  TCP/ 
IP  global  network,  the  small,  far-flung  sites 
could  draw  on  the  expertise  of  employees 
around  the  world,  enabling  any  site  to  accept 
a  contract  of  any  size.  The  whole  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  would  become  greater  than  the  sum 
of  its  parts.  And  it  would  offer  something  the 
competition  could  not:  the  ability  to  present 
a  local  face  to  its  clients  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

The  stakes  of  this  strategy  were  high.  “We 
decided  we  had  to  do  this  regardless  of  how 
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“Informix  may  have  the  best  scalable  server  technology  today... 
I  think  people  are  mistaken  in  not  taking  the  time  to  really 
look  at  Informix.” 

Rob  Tholemeier,  Meta  Group 


Parallel 

Database 

Technology  That’s 

As  Dynamic 

As  Your  Organization. 

Recently,  Informix  Software  introduced 
Dynamic  Scalable  Architecture7,"  a  next- 
generation  database  architecture  designed 
to  take  advantage  of  parallel  processing. 
The  result  is  a  technological  breakthrough 
in  client/server  database  performance  and 
scalability.  Informix’s  Dynamic  Scalable 
Architecture  will  run  on  the  entire  range 
of  new,  high-performance  open  systems, 
from  uniprocessors  to  symmetric  multi¬ 
processors,  loosely  coupled  clusters,  and 
massively  parallel  machines. 


John  Morrell,  International  Data  Corporation: 

44  The  Informix  Dynamic  Scalable  Architecture  has  the 
potential  to  vault  Informix  past  its  primary  competitors  for 
high-end  database  processing  functionality^ 
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David  McGoveran,  Alternative  Technologies: 

44  The  new  Informix  database  server  architecture  will  put  the 
vendor  ahead  of  competitors  Oracle  and  Sybase  in  support 
of  multiprocessing  systems.  W 

Peter  Kastner,  Aberdeen  Group: 

44  Sybase  and  Oracle  lack  the  clarity  of  Informix’s  archi¬ 
tecture.  They’re  going  to  have  to  go  back  to  their  labs.W 

Gordon  Kerr,  Senior  VP,  Management  Information  Systems, 

Hyatt  Hotels  and  Resorts: 

44  What  Informix  has  done  with  DSA  is  make  it  much 
easier  for  me  to  plan  for  the  future.  We’re  beginning  to 
deploy  symmetric  multiprocessing  hardware  through  our 
organization,  and  I  know  that  if  and  when  we  determine  we 
need  to  scale  up  to  loosely  coupled  or  MPP  machines,  our 
Informix  applications  will  be  able  to  make  the  move  with  us.W 

Michael  Bloomberg,  Bloomberg  Financial  Markets: 

44  Informix  developed  core  internal  parallelism  in  DSA, 
which  is  different  than  other  types  of  add-on  parallel  data¬ 
base  capabilities  we’ve  seen.  Since  the  parallel  processing 
features  are  internal,  rather  than  external,  we’re  expecting  im¬ 
pressive  performance  gains.  It’s  clear  that  Informix  thought 
this  technology  through. W 

Find  Out  Why  DSA™  is  So  Different. 

We’d  like  to  tell  you  more  about  Informix’s  Dynamic  Scalable 
Architecture,  including  an  independent  report  from  the 
Aberdeen  Group.  Send  or  call  toll-free  1-800-688-IFMX, 
ext.  18  for  your  free  copy. 
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much  it  cost  us,  within  reason,”  says  Noble, 
“because  if  we  didn’t,  and  our  competitors 
did,  then  we  would  be  out  of  business.  It’s  as 
simple  as  that.  So  we  realized  this  was  life  or 
death.  It  was  not  just  a  cost-benefit  analysis; 
it  was  survival.” 


In  the  past,  when  small  offices  accepted 
large  contracts,  they  often  had  to  hire  up  to 
40  percent  of  their  workforce  as  temporary 
employees.  This  was  not  only  expensive;  it 
was  inefficient.  Temporary  staff  required 
more  training  and  kept  projects  from  moving 


THREE  YEARS  LATER,  the  company 
is  not  only  surviving;  it  is  gaining 
share  in  a  market  that  continues  to 
shrink,  owing  to  the  weak  economy. 
As  a  result  of  implementing  the  net¬ 
work,  Trafalgar  House  is  now  sharing  exper¬ 
tise  among  52  sites  in  14  countries.  (By  the 
end  of  this  year,  80  sites  are  expected  to  be 
connected.) 

Operating  as  a  virtual  corporation  has  in¬ 
creased  in-house  efficiencies,  cut  costs  and 
shortened  project  cycle  time,  says  Noble. 
Several  suppliers  and  contractors  are  also 
linked  to  the  company,  streamlining  projects 
even  further.  Trafalgar  House  then  passes 
these  benefits  on  to  its  clients  by  providing 
higher-quality  projects,  at  a  cheaper  price,  in 
a  shorter  time  frame. 


TECHNICAL  PROFILE 


Trafalgar  House  PLC  is  a  diversified,  U.K. -based,  $6  billion  international 
company  whose  businesses  include  engineering  and  construction,  commercial 
and  residential  property,  and  shipping  and  hotels.  Trafalgar  House  Engineering 
employs  about  25,000  people  and  consists  of  four  main  businesses:  John  Brown 
Engineers  and  Constructors  Ltd.,  Davy  International,  John  Brown  Engineering 
and  Trafalgar  House  Offshore. 

John  Brown  Engineers  and  Constructors  provides  customers  in  the  process 
industries  with  design,  engineering,  management  and  construction  services. 
Founded  in  1837,  John  Brown  employs  over  12,000  people  around  the  globe. 
Davy  International,  established  in  1830,  provides  services  in  the  metals 
industry.  John  Brown  Engineering  serves  the  international  power-generation 
business,  and  Trafalgar  House  Offshore  is  a  fully  integrated  offshore  contractor 
in  the  offshore  oil  and  gas  industry. 

Hardware:  A  client/server  architecture,  based  on  Novell  LANs,  includes  8,000 
IBM-compatible  PCs;  nearly  1,000  CAD  workstations,  which  include  Silicon 
Graphics’  3-D  systems;  and  more  than  150  corporate  Unix  servers  consisting  of 
machines  from  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.,  Data  General  Corp.  and  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co. 

Software:  The  majority  of  applications  are  developed  in-house  using  Oracle 
Corp.’s  CASE  tools;  database-management  systems  are  from  Oracle;  CAD 
software  is  from  Autodesk  and  CAD  Centre;  and  PCs  run  Microsoft  Windows 

Communications:  A  global,  TCP/IP-based  wide  area  network,  developed  in- 
house,  connects  52  locations  in  14  countries.  It  supports  computer-to-computer 
data,  electronic  mail,  facsimiles,  videoconferencing  and  telephone 
communications. 


“Rather  than  needing  five  experts 
on  five  projects  in  every  office,  we 
can  have  one  set  of  experts  spread 
around  the  globe.”  -dan  s  t  i  t  e  s 


ahead  quickly.  In  addition,  these  locations 
would  have  to  draw  on  the  expertise  of  peo¬ 
ple  at  other  Trafalgar  House  offices.  These 
experts  wound  up  traveling  to  the  project 
site  even  though  they  were  needed  for  only  a 
fraction  of  their  stay. 

“These  are  all  very  real  costs,  whether  it’s 
time,  actual  out-of-pocket  costs  or  more  peo¬ 
ple,”  says  Dan  Stites,  senior  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Northeast  Opera¬ 
tions  at  John  Brown  Engineers  and  Con¬ 
structors  Ltd.,  a  member  company  of  Trafal¬ 
gar  House  Engineering. 

Management  had  earlier  attempted  to 
style  itself  as  a  virtual  corporation,  but  it  did 
so  without  implementing  technology  to  sup¬ 
port  the  concept  and,  thus,  didn’t  achieve  the 
desired  results.  Five  years  ago  the  company 
tried  to  take  advantage  of  a  low-cost,  En¬ 
glish-speaking  labor  force  in  India,  establish¬ 
ing  an  office  in  Bombay.  But  communicating 
with  other  offices  was  extremely  slow — es¬ 
pecially  since  collaborative  project  work  usu¬ 
ally  traveled  by  courier.  As  a  result,  instead 
of  contributing  to  the  growth  of  a  global  busi¬ 
ness,  the  office  worked  primarily  on  smaller 
local  projects. 

Because  of  this,  Trafalgar  House  recog¬ 
nized  that  to  create  a  united  organization  it 
needed  the  flexibility  of  a  networked 
client/server  environment;  yet  applications 
were  operating  on  a  legacy  infrastructure 
consisting  of  a  dozen  mainframes.  Migrating 
to  client/server  was  a  challenge  in  itself,  but 
complicating  matters  was  the  company’s 
commitment  to  preserving  a  significant  de¬ 
gree  of  divisional  autonomy. 

According  to  Noble,  management  decided 
it  couldn’t  mandate  standard  systems  for  use 
by  subsidiaries — many  of  which  have  very 
deep  roots  in  engineering,  having  been  in 
business  almost  since  the  dawn  of  the  indus- 
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DON  OAKES:  Ongoing 
client  feedback  saves  engi¬ 
neers  time  and  effort. 


cality  of  it  has,”  says  Noble.  “Now,  with 
open  systems,  our  offices  are  seamless¬ 
ly  integrated  with  the  rest  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  [The  network]  has  transformed 
India  [along  with  many  of  the  company’s 
other  remote  outposts]  from  operating 
autonomously  to  being  an  integral  part 
of  our  worldwide  office.” 


TODAY,  TEAMS  of  engineers 
from  around  the  world  work  to¬ 
gether  on  projects  as  though 
they  were  sitting  next  to  each 
other.  A  home-grown  open-sys¬ 
tems  database  of  up-to-date  project  in¬ 
formation  is  instantly  available  to  all 
team  members,  eliminating  the  time- 
consuming  process  of  delivering  draw¬ 
ings  in  hard  copy  to  numerous  people. 
The  technology  also  flattened  the  orga¬ 
nization  by  empowering  employees 
with  information,  eliminating  the  need 
for  layers  of  management.  “I’m  a  lot 
happier  with  this  system  because  I 
know  where  to  go  to  access  informa¬ 
tion;  I  don’t  have  to  depend  on  going 
through  six  layers  of  bureaucracy,”  says 
Don  Oakes,  process  engineer.  “It’s 
much  more  expeditious  now.” 

After  creating  a  conceptual  design, 
the  process  engineer  releases  the  draw¬ 
ing  simultaneously  to  all  of  the  other  de¬ 
sign  disciplines  (to  add  specifications  for 
such  components  as  piping,  instrumen¬ 
tation  and  mechanical  systems).  De¬ 


trial  age.  (One  Trafalgar  House  company 
made  the  steel  for  the  world’s  first  steam  en¬ 
gine,  Stevenson’s  Rocket;  another  built  the 
ocean  liner  Queen  Mary.)  Not  wanting  to 
jeopardize  the  unique  strengths  of  these  in¬ 
dependent  companies,  Trafalgar  House  set¬ 
tled  on  linking  the  sites  together  with  an 
open-systems  network. 

Since  it  could  not  find  a  commercial  sys¬ 
tem  to  meet  its  requirements,  the  company 
developed  its  own  high-speed  network.  To¬ 
day,  this  global  wide  area  network,  called 
John  Brown  International  Network  (JOIN), 
enables  client/server  computing  among 
8,000  PCs,  nearly  1,000  CAD  workstations 
and  over  150  corporate  Unix  servers  around 
the  world.  Employees  send  and  receive  com- 
puter-to-computer  data,  electronic  mail  and 
facsimiles;  participate  in  videoconferencing; 
and  communicate  over  the  telephone,  all  via 
the  network. 

“The  vision  hasn’t  changed,  but  the  practi- 


signing  on  2-D  CAD  systems  (from  Au¬ 
todesk)  and  3-D  CAD  systems  (from  CAD 
Centre),  these  engineers  work  concurrent¬ 
ly,  saving  a  significant  amount  of  time. 

For  example,  in  designing  and  construct¬ 
ing  a  plant  for  a  pharmaceuticals  company  in 
New  Jersey,  Trafalgar  House  needs  to  draw 
upon  the  expertise  of  an  engineer  in 
Portsmouth,  England.  That  engineer  can 
now  join  the  team  electronically,  and  draw¬ 
ings  can  wink  back  and  forth  in  seconds. 
Likewise,  the  design  for  the  plant’s  steel 
structure  can  be  sent  instantaneously  to  In¬ 
dia,  where  an  employee  with  a  Ph.D.  in 
stress  analysis  audits  the  work. 

Sharing  expertise  in  this  way  has  also  cut 
costs  by  increasing  employee  utilization. 
Now,  employees  can  work  half  the  week  in 
one  country  and  half  the  week  in  another 
without  ever  leaving  their  home  offices. 
“We’ve  eliminated  redundant  overhead 
costs,”  says  Stites.  “Rather  than  needing  five 
experts  on  five  projects  in  every  office,  we 
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can  have  one  set  of  experts  spread  around 
the  globe.  For  example,  if  a  metallurgy  ex¬ 
pert  was  needed  to  serve  a  project  in  Hous¬ 
ton  and  a  similar  expert  was  needed  in  Eu¬ 
rope — but  each  was  needed  only  30  percent 
of  the  time — we  would  previously  have  had 
to  hire  two  people.  Now  we  can  hire  just 
one.” 

Drawing  on  resources  within  the  company 
benefits  the  whole  organization.  By  creating 
accessible  resources  for  the  busy  sites  to 
draw  upon  and  making  use  of  people’s  time  at 
idle  locations,  the  virtual  strategy  balances 
out  the  workflow.  Another  advantage  of  work¬ 
ing  globally  is  that  while  employees  work 
around  the  world,  projects  make  progress 
around  the  clock.  “You’d  think  that  working  in 
different  time  zones  would  be  a  problem,” 
says  Oakes,  “but  actually  it’s  a  plus.  We  could 
leave  at  night  and  come  back  in  the  morning, 
and  the  problem  could  be  solved.” 

When  designs  are  complete,  they  can  now 
be  sent  electronically  to  construction  sites. 
As  a  result,  communication  between  design¬ 
ers  and  the  site  is  much  faster  and  more  effi¬ 


cient.  Construction  employees  can  be  confi¬ 
dent  that  they  are  working  from  the  latest 
drawings — which  is  crucial,  considering  that 
mistakes  made  at  the  construction  stage  cost 
10  times  as  much  to  remedy  as  at  the  design 
stage.  “It  used  to  take  ages  to  correct  prob¬ 
lems,”  says  Noble.  “And  if  construction  is 
held  up,  that  costs  a  lot  of  money.” 


<( 


You’d  think  that  working  in  different  time  zones 
would  be  a  problem,  but  actually  it’s  a  plus.  We  could 
leave  at  night  and  come  back  in  the  morning,  and  the 
problem  could  be  solved.”  -don  oakes 


Clients  can  also  become  team  members  on 
a  project.  At  the  outset  of  a  job,  clients  send 
their  original  drawings  to  Trafalgar  House 
electronically  rather  than  as  hard  copy.  Engi¬ 
neers  access  the  drawings  and  begin  work 
immediately.  This  eliminates  the  need  to  re¬ 
input  the  design,  expediting  the  process  and 


Two’s  a 
Crowd 

Once  Trafalgar  House’s 
IS  group  became 
virtualized,  Jim  Noble 
became  a  majority 
of  one 

As  the  virtual-corporation  strat¬ 
egy  penetrated  Trafalgar 
House  Engineering,  it  had  a 
dramatic  effect  on  the  central  infor¬ 
mation  systems  department:  What 
once  had  consisted  of  466  people 
collapsed  down  to  1:  Jim  Noble,  the 
IT  director. 

Noble  explains  that  the  chain  of 
command  in  the  IS  department  had 
previously  been  very  long,  but  that 
the  time  came  to  shorten  it  dramati¬ 
cally.  “The  only  way  to  be  in  touch 


with  the  business  issues  and  pres¬ 
sures  is  if  you  have  a  flat  organiza¬ 
tion,”  he  says.  “It  was  incredibly  dif¬ 
ficult,  but  incredibly  essential  to 
change.  The  whole  company  is  very 
dynamic  and  prides  itself  on  its  for¬ 
ward-looking  vision.  So  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  have  an  IS  department 
with  its  heels  dug  into  a  hierarchical 
structure.” 

It  became  less  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  a  large  central  department  as 
the  company,  in  one  year,  migrated 
its  applications  off  of  12  mainframe 
systems  to  a  client/server  environ¬ 
ment.  The  majority  of  the  IS  people 
relocated  to  local  offices  and  were 
retrained  to  operate  the  open  sys¬ 
tems.  Two  mainframe  computers 
containing  administrative  and  com¬ 
mercial  applications  were  out¬ 
sourced  to  a  third-party  contractor 
that  retained  about  50  of  Trafalgar 
House’s  employees. 

Today,  when  the  company  launch¬ 
es  enterprisewide  IT  projects,  virtu¬ 
al  teams  share  the  workload.  A 
handful  of  IS  people  in  several  sites 


work  on  project  modules,  and  the 
teams  communicate  via  videoconfer¬ 
encing  when  necessary.  Teams  are 
managed  by  a  “super  user”  instead 
of  an  IT  person.  Providing  a  leader¬ 
ship  role  for  companywide  projects, 
Noble  ensures  that  technology  is  be¬ 
ing  linked  to  business  needs  and 
manages  budgets  for  these  projects. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  three 
major  systems  have  been  developed 
and  are  being  implemented  to  sup¬ 
port  the  company’s  vision  of  linking 
processes,  workforce  and  strategy. 
They  include  a  global  wide  area  net¬ 
work  called  the  John  Brown  Interna¬ 
tional  Network  (JOIN)  that  today 
links  52  sites  in  14  countries;  com¬ 
mon  engineering  systems  called  En¬ 
gineering  Information  Systems  (EN¬ 
GINES)  that  permit  concurrent 
engineering  by  integrating  engineer¬ 
ing  data  with  all  other  necessary  ap¬ 
plications;  and  a  fully  integrated 
project  control  system  called  Strate¬ 
gic  Control  of  Project  Elements 
(SCOPE). 

-N.  Hitchcock 
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THE  TRUTH 
SOLARIS  SOFTWARE 


SOLARIS  IS  THE 
#1  UNIX  ENVIRONMENT. 


SOLARIS  HAS  THE  MOST 
ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY. 


True.  Solaris'  has  more  licensed  users 
(1,500,000+),  runs  more  32-bit  applications* 
(8,600+),  and  is  installed  on  more  multi¬ 
processing  servers+  than  any  other  UNIX* 
environment.  In  fact,  Solaris  has  about 
50%  of  the  UNIX  software  development 
market  and  is  the  only  software  environ¬ 
ment  that  runs  on  the  leading  RISC 
(SPARC  )  and  CISC  (x86/Pentium)  plat¬ 
forms.  Plus,  it's  backed  by  the  world's 
most  experienced  UNIX  support  team. 


Positively.  Solaris  supports  from  2-  to 
32-way  multithreaded  symmetrical 
multiprocessing,  networked  multimedia 
and  thousands  of  clients  over  global 
WANs.  It  provides  proven  centralized 
system  administration,  network  manage¬ 
ment  and  security  for  mission-critical 
software.  Not  to  mention  advanced  multi¬ 
threading  and  compiler  development 
tools  as  well  as  an  evolutionary  path  to 
distributed  objects. 


ABOUT  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


SOLARIS  INTEGRATES 
THE  ENTIRE  ENTERPRISE. 

Absolutely.  Solaris  offers  the  leading 
implementation  for  enterprise  TCP/IP 
(ONC+  /NFS’).  And  it  provides  DCE  and 
IBM  connectivity,  links  LANs  via  NetWare 
IPX/SPX,  and  is  Internet  fluent.  It  also 
integrates  Windows,  DOS  and  Macintosh 
programs  into  a  32-bit  environment* 
What's  more,  SunSoft  is  pioneering  the 
Common  Desktop  Environment  (CDE)  to 
provide  a  common  look  and  feel  across 
multiple  UNIX  platforms. 


CAN  NT  RUN  YOUR 
ENTERPRISE  THIS  WEIL? 

Yeah,  right.  NT  can  also  run  the  Boston 
Marathon,  the  Kentucky  Derby  and  the 
rest  of  your  life. 


SOLARIS 

TURBOCHARGES  PCs. 

Definitely.  Solaris  x86  delivers  32-bit 
functionality  to  the  x86/Pentium  plat¬ 
form  (and  PowerPC  next  year).  So  now 
you  can  have  easy  access  to  virtually 
all  local  and  remote  data  from  your 
favorite  PC — like  IBM,  Compaq,  Dell, 
AST  and  Zenith — as  well  as  the  latest 
Pentium-based  desktops  and  multipro¬ 
cessing  servers. 


With  all  the  hype  you're  hearing  about  32-bit  environments,  we'd  like  to  offer  you  a  refreshing 
alternative:  The  truth.  Hundreds  of  Global  2,000  companies  like  American  Airlines,  British 
Petroleum,  Citibank  N.A.,  Sprint,  Ciba-Geigy  and  the  Boston  Stock  Exchange  are  solving  many  of 
their  complex  commercial  rightsizing  problems  today  with  Solaris,  the  premier  32-bit  network-based 
software  environment.  And  that's  no  lie. 

CALL  US  ON  IT:  1-800-SUNS0FT 


©  1994  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  SunSoft,  the  SunSoft  Logo  Solaris,  ONC+  and  NFS  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  SPARC  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SPARC  International.  In< 
UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  System  Laboratories,  Inc.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Novell,  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  are  tne  property  of  their  respective  companies. 

'SPARC  applications.  +lnfoCorp/R.M.  Fichera  Assoc.  6/93  tThird-party  software  may  be  required. 


reducing  errors.  By  interfacing  seamlessly 
and  consistently  with  Trafalgar  House, 
clients  are  much  more  involved  with  projects 
from  start  to  finish.  As  a  result,  communica¬ 
tions  are  strengthened  and  a  partnership  de¬ 
velops. 

Customers  can  also  monitor  their  projects 
on  an  ongoing  basis  rather  than  waiting  for 
weekly  or  monthly  status  reports.  “Clients 
feel  more  comfortable  in  working  with  us  be- 


“ Clients  feel  more  comfortable  in  working  with  us 
because  they  have  better  insight  into  our  work  as  it 
progresses.”  -  j  i  m  noble 

cause  they  have  better  insight  into  our  work 
as  it  progresses,”  says  Noble.  Forming  a 
partnership  smooths  the  progress  of  a  proj¬ 
ect  because  engineers  and  clients  review  the 
same  information  on  the  same  database.  En¬ 
gineers  appreciate  clients’  immediate  feed¬ 
back.  “It’s  actually  an  advantage  to  the  engi¬ 
neers  because  if  the  client  has  a  comment  on 
something  while  it’s  in  progress,  it’s  much 
better  to  know  as  soon  as  we  possibly  can,” 
says  Oakes.  “Then  we  don’t  waste  the  effort 
on  developing  a  design  based  on  old  informa¬ 
tion.” 

With  engineers  and  clients  monitoring  a 
project’s  progress  together,  the  team  detects 
errors  faster,  culminating  in  a  higher-quality 
project.  “In  a  normal  contract  you  often  allow 
10  percent  of  total  value  for  rework,”  says 
Gregory  Kowalski,  project  manager.  “In  re¬ 
cent  contracts,  that  number  has  fallen  to  less 
than  1  percent,  through  fewer  misunder¬ 
standings,  fewer  data  errors  in  keying  in  in¬ 
formation  and  less  materials  wasted  through 
inefficient  design.” 

This  increased  efficiency  has  enabled  the 
company  to  reduce  project  cycle  time  (mea¬ 
sured  from  the  start  of  engineering  through 
construction)  by  over  20  percent  compared 
with  traditional  methods.  “Shorter  time 
scales  are  extremely  important  to  the  phar¬ 
maceuticals  industry,  for  example,”  says  No¬ 
ble,  “because  as  soon  as  the  FDA  approves 
the  drug,  then  the  client  wants  to  build  the 
plant  and  wants  the  product  out  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  yesterday.  So  our  ability  to  respond 
extremely  quickly  and  have  that  plant  up  and 
running  faster  than  the  opposition  is  vitally 
important  to  us. 

“So  if  a  company  had  just  invented  a  new 
heart  drug,”  Noble  continues,  “and  it  gets 


the  product  out  there  four  months  [faster], 
that  makes  a  very  big  difference  to  the 
amount  of  money  the  company  makes  from 
its  R&D.” 

Trafalgar  House’s  ability  to  compete  on 
price  can  make  the  difference  between  win¬ 
ning  and  losing  a  contract;  but  there  can  also 
be  a  more  subtle  impact.  For  example,  major 
oil  companies  are  extracting  less  oil  because 
of  the  current  low  price  of  crude  oil,  Noble 
says.  The  costs  of  opening  new  wells  cannot 
be  justified.  “Now,  we  don’t  like  that,”  says 
Noble,  “because  it  means  we  don’t  get  the 
project  work  to  design  and  build  the  oil  rig. 
So  what  we’re  trying  to  do  is  use  information 
systems  to  reduce  the  cost  of  designing  and 
building  an  oil  rig,  therefore  making  it  eco¬ 
nomical  to  extract  oil  from  the  ground. 
That’s  a  win/win  situation.  We  get  the  proj¬ 
ect  work,  and  the  client  gets  a  cheaper  job.” 
In  fact,  he  says,  these  efficiencies  won  the 
company  a  $400  million  job  to  design  and 
build  an  offshore  oil  rig  that  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  built. 

Restyling  itself  along  virtual 
lines  has  endeared  Trafalgar  House 
to  its  customers  and  kept  the  compa¬ 
ny  competitive.  “Clients  are  really 
impressed  with  what  we  can  demon¬ 
strate,”  says  Oakes.  “They  see  it  as  one  of 
our  strengths.  That’s  really  what’s  proving 
that  the  virtual  corporation  is  a  worthwhile 
endeavor.” 

Seizing  strength  from  the  entire  organiza¬ 
tion,  each  small  site  can  present  a  bold  face 
to  the  client.  “To  the  client,  the  organization 
is  transparent,”  says  Joseph  Cozza,  VP  of  en¬ 
gineering  for  John  Brown’s  Northeast  Oper¬ 
ations.  “We  really  are  one  united  organiza¬ 
tion  even  though  we  are  geographically 
dispersed.” 

Although  the  strategy,  with  information 
technology  at  the  core,  has  increased  the 
company’s  market  share,  it  has  not  yet  in¬ 
creased  profitability.  Trafalgar  House  still  op¬ 
erates  at  a  loss,  and  the  company  has  re¬ 
placed  upper  management  and  refinanced 
several  times.  Nevertheless,  management 
and  analysts  are  confident  that  the  firm  is  on 
track  to  turn  itself  around.  “When  Europe 
comes  out  of  recession,  Trafalgar  House  will 
be  in  a  strong  position  to  take  advantage  of 
new  opportunities,”  says  analyst  Beaufrere. 

Having  now  laid  its  virtual  foundation, 
Trafalgar  House  can  concentrate  on  more-lit¬ 
eral  foundations:  of  bridges,  manufacturing 
plants,  offices,  oil  rigs  and  roads.  SSI 
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For  A  Fortified 
Client/Server  Environment, 
Add  This  To  Yom  Diet. 


Now  there’s  a  way  to  efficiently 
manage  your  distributed  systems. 

And  to  protect  against  security  laps¬ 
es,  corrupted  or  lost  data,  systems 
failures  and  backup  disasters. 

It’s  CA-UNICENTER:  the  industry’s 
most  comprehensive  client/server  systems  software  from  the  leading 
systems  software  company.  Thanks  to  the  consistent  GUI  across  all 
systems  and  functions,  you’ll  be  able  to  manage  a  multitude  of  operat¬ 
ing  environments  from  a  single  desktop. 


UNIX  NETWARE  OS/2 


And  CA-UNICENTER 
gives  you  absolute 
control  over  absolutely 
everything:  security, 
event  management,  job 
scheduling,  archive  and 
backup,  help  desk,  inven¬ 
tory  control,  performance 
monitoring,  resource 
accounting -you  name  it. 


Best  of  all,  you  can  continue  to 
leverage  your  existing  hardware 
and  software  investments  since 
CA-UNICENTER  supports  a  broad 
range  of  platforms  -  from  main¬ 
frames  to  UNIX  to  LANs. 

You  also  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  it’s  backed  by  CA,  with  20 
years  of  success  in  managing  mission-critical  computing. 

So  why  take  chances?  Play  it  safe  with 

Resource  Accounting 


Event  Management 


\! 


Problem  Management 


For  A  Free  Case  Study  On 
Distributed  Systems  Management 
And  Information  On  Seminars 
Call  1-800-225-5224,  Dept.  10101. 

Learn  how  CA-UNICENTER  can  take  the  risk  out  of 
your  client/server  environment. 

And  why  you  shouldn't  be  run¬ 
ning  your  systems  -  or  your  busi¬ 
ness  —  without  it.  Call  us  today. 
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Software  superior  by  design. 
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Patent 

Trap 


Critics  say  that  flaws  within  the  U.S.  patent 
system  leave  software  makers’  investments 
at  risk  and  quash  the  very  progress  the 
system  was  created  to  promote. 

What  does  this  mean  for  you,  the  customer? 


BY  LEIGH  BUCHANAN 


N  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS, 

the  U.S.  Patent  and  Trade¬ 
mark  Office  (PTO)  has  come 
in  for  the  kind  of  angry  criti¬ 
cism  normally  reserved  for 
Congress  and  the  IRS.  Most 
of  the  drubbing  has  come 
from  software  companies 
that  criticize  the  patent  system 
for  failing  to  protect  their  invest¬ 
ments — or,  in  extreme  cases,  for 
crippling  the  progress  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Despite  all  the  ruckus  be¬ 
ing  raised  by  vendors,  however, 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
how  patents  affect  the  companies 
for  which  information  systems 
are  a  critical  operational  tool.  But 
make  no  mistake:  If  your  compa¬ 


ny  buys,  develops  or  uses  soft¬ 
ware,  the  patent  system  can 
touch  you  in  significant  ways. 

Consider  the  case  of  OPEB 
Funding,  a  business  unit  of  The 
Prudential  Asset  Management  Co. 
Inc.  (a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of 
America),  based  in  Newark,  N.J. 
In  1987,  OPEB  began  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  product  that  funds  re¬ 
tiree  health  benefits  through  a 
life-insurance  trust  paid  into  by 
employers.  The  unit’s  IS  group 
developed  software  to  perform 
the  underlying  calculations:  pre¬ 
mium  contributions,  investment 
returns  and  the  like. 

Three  years  after  OPEB  began 


offering  the  product  to  its  corpo¬ 
rate  customers,  a  company  run 
by  one  of  the  firm’s  former  bro¬ 
kers  emerged  with  a  patent — not 
only  on  the  system  itself  but  on 
the  business  processes  enabled 
by  that  system.  According  to  Pru¬ 
dential’s  assistant  general  coun¬ 
sel,  John  DeWald,  Premit  Group 
Inc.  of  New  York  has  demanded  a 
maximum  of  $58  million  in  royal¬ 
ties  and  has  warned  Prudential 
that  it  may  sue  the  company. 

“The  description  of  his  system 
includes  lots  of  stuff  that  the  in¬ 
surance  industry  has  done  forev¬ 
er,”  says  Charles  Morgan,  vice 
president  of  OPEB  Funding.  “He 
patented  all  this  stuff  that  looks 
like  a  system  when  his  real  objec¬ 
tive  was  to  patent  something 
that’s  inherently  unpatentable — 
a  life-insurance  policy.” 

Premit  has  also  approached 
both  existing  and  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  product  to  warn 
them  of  the  dispute.  “He’s  sug¬ 
gested  that  we’re  going  to  owe 
royalties,  and  they  ought  to 
watch  out  for  our  trying  to  pass 
that  cost  back  to  them,”  says 
Morgan.  “And  if  indeed  we  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  paying  the  royalties, 
we  will  pass  the  cost  back  be¬ 
cause  we  can’t  afford  not  to.” 

Premit  President  Fred  Van  Re- 
mortel  defends  the  patent’s  valid¬ 
ity,  arguing  that  he  has  been  pros¬ 
elytizing  the  funding  of  retiree 
health-care  benefits  since  1984 
and  performed  all  the  original 
tax,  legal  and  accounting  re¬ 
search  underlying  that  approach. 
He  emphasizes  that  the  patent 
covers  not  software  but  a  com¬ 
puter  system,  and  cites  previous 
court  decisions  that  have  upheld 
similar  patents.  And  to  Morgan’s 
complaints  that  the  company  is 
spooking  Prudential’s  clients,  he 
responds  that  “some  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers  are  our  customers,  and 
we  talk  to  our  customers  on  a 
continuing  basis.” 

As  for  the  $58  million  figure, 
Van  Remortel  says  he  doesn’t 
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know  where  it  came  from.  “In  dis¬ 
cussions  that  we  have  had  with  com¬ 
panies, ...the  licensing  and  royalty 
costs  associated... are  very  mini¬ 
mal,”  he  says.  “All  we  want  to  do  is 
see  that  people  who  are  using  our 
computer  system  play  by  the  rules.” 

The  Prudential  case  highlights  two 
of  the  chief  complaints  about  the 
patent  office:  It  issues  patents  that  are 
too  broad  and  frequently  fails  to  un¬ 
cover  prior  “art”  (evidence  that  an  in¬ 
vention  already  exists  or  has  been 
used  or  publicized  prior  to  the  patent 
application).  The  life-insurance  patent 
is  especially  troubling,  suggests  De- 
Wald,  because  it  ropes  in  fundamen¬ 
tal  business  processes.  “If  it’s  not 
patentable  without  a  computer  be¬ 
cause  it’s  a  method  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  then  simply  sandwiching  a 
computer  system  in  there  shouldn’t 
make  it  a  new  product,”  he  says. 

The  problem,  just  about  everyone 
agrees,  is  that  the  Washington-based 
PTO  issues  too  many  soft¬ 
ware  patents  that  fail  to 
meet  the  agency’s  stan¬ 
dards.  To  qualify  for  a 
patent,  an  invention  must 
be  “new” — meaning  that  it 
cannot  have  been  previous¬ 
ly  known  or  used.  And  it 
must  be  “nonobvious,” 
meaning  that  someone  ordi¬ 
narily  skilled  in  that  tech¬ 
nology  wouldn’t  have  logi¬ 
cally  been  able  to  come  up 
with  the  same  invention. 

“It  really  requires  a  spark  of 
genius,”  says  Bruce  A. 

Lehman,  assistant  secretary  of  com¬ 
merce  and  commissioner  of  patents 
and  trademarks.  “You  don’t  want 
[patents]  granted  on  every  little  ad¬ 
vancement  in  technology  that  any 
technologist  could  have  thought  of. 
And  there’s  a  lot  of  criticism  that 
we’re  granting  patents  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  on  just  these  increments  of  in¬ 
ventions.” 

Morgan  and  others  point  out  that 
what  happened  to  Prudential  can 
happen  to  other  financial-services 
firms — or  indeed,  to  any  firm  that  de¬ 
velops  a  technology  solution  without 
first  checking  every  conceivable 
source  to  make  sure  someone  else 


hasn’t  done  it  first.  “Developing  a 
large  program  is  like  taking  a  long  trip 
through  a  minefield,”  says  Richard 
Stallman,  a  Cambridge,  Mass.,  soft¬ 
ware  developer.  “Even  if  each  step  is 
probably  not  going  to  [trip]  a  mine, 
the  chance  that  you’ll  make  it  through 
the  whole  minefield  without  stepping 
on  one  gets  lower  and  lower.” 

Systems  licensed  from  a 

software  vendor  are  even  more 
vulnerable  than  those  devel¬ 
oped  in-house  because  they  are 
more  in  the  public  eye.  For  that  rea¬ 
son,  the  enemy  of  your  software 
vendor  is  your  enemy  as  well.  Ven¬ 
dors  socked  with  infringement 
claims  will  either  have  to  pay  royal¬ 
ties  or  become  embroiled  in  expen¬ 
sive  litigation.  Inevitably,  they  will 
pass  some  of  that  cost  on  to  their 
customers,  industry  members  say. 

Not  only  can  companies  end  up 
paying  higher  prices,  but  they  may 


also  become  litigation  targets  them¬ 
selves,  simply  by  virtue  of  having 
used  the  disputed  software  in  their 
organizations.  In  the  late  1980s,  a 
programmer  named  Paul  Heckel  ini¬ 
tiated  a  patent-infringement  suit 
against  Apple  Computer  Inc.  over  its 
HyperCard  product.  When  Apple 
didn’t  ante  up,  Heckel  began  con¬ 
tacting  HyperCard  users,  including 
EDS  Corp.  Apple  eventually  settled. 
“What  Apple  got  for  its  money,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stallman,  “was  a  promise 
that  users  would  not  be  sued  for  us¬ 
ing  the  patented  techniques  on  Ap¬ 
ple  computers.” 

Then,  a  few  years  ago,  an  inventor 


named  Roger  Billings  sued  both  Nov¬ 
ell  Inc.  and  one  of  its  biggest  cus¬ 
tomers,  Bank  of  America,  over  a 
patent  he  holds  on  a  database  file- 
server  system.  Bank  of  America  set¬ 
tled;  at  press  time  the  suit  against 
Novell  was  still  creaking  forward. 
Carey  Heckman,  co-director  of  the 
Stanford  Law  and  Technology  Policy 
Center  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  and  a  for¬ 
mer  Novell  employee,  says  he  sees 
no  validity  in  Billings’  claims  and 
believes  that  Bank  of  America 
“probably  shouldn’t  have  had  to  pay. 
But  I’m  sure  its  legal  fees  were  out¬ 
running  what  the  whole  thing  was 
worth  to  it.” 

Most  recently,  in  a  much-publicized 
trial  last  February,  a  jury  found  that 
Microsoft  Corp.  had  violated  a  patent 
held  by  Stac  Electronics,  a  small  firm 
based  in  Carlsbad,  Calif.  In  a  decision 
that  many  expect  will  be  overturned, 
the  jury  awarded  the  claimant  $120 
million  after  determining  that  MS- 
DOS  6.0  appropriates 
Stac’s  patented  data-com- 
pression  technology.  “By 
virtue  of  this  decision,  ev¬ 
ery  single  individual  and 
company  using  a  copy  of 
DOS  6.0  is  in  violation  of 
Stac’s  patent  and  can  po¬ 
tentially  be  sued,”  says 
Jim  Warren,  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  at 
Autodesk  Inc.  in  Sausali- 
to,  Calif.,  and  a  vocal  critic 
of  software  patents.  And  if 
for  some  reason  you  are 
reading  about  the  Mi¬ 
crosoft  case  for  the  first  time  in  these 
pages,  tough  luck — “you  have  just  be¬ 
come  a  knowing  infringer  and  that 
makes  you  liable  for  triple  damages,” 
Warren  says. 

There  are  other  considerations 
besides  expense  that  make  litigation 
an  unpalatable  choice.  Prudential’s 
Morgan  believes  he’s  legally  on  ter¬ 
ra  firma,  but  he  still  fears  the  va¬ 
garies  of  the  U.S.  court  system.  Liti¬ 
gation  “creates  bad  press  for  a  firm 
like  Prudential,  and  it’s  not  pre¬ 
dictable,”  he  says.  “You  could  see 
how  this  would  be  portrayed:  as  the 
big  bad  insurance  company  against 
the  little  entrepreneur.” 


The  enemy  of  your  software  vendor  is 
your  enemy  as  well.  Vendors  socked  with 
infringement  claims  will  either  have  to  pay 
royalties  or  become  embroiled  in  expensive 
litigation.  Inevitably,  they  will  pass  some 
of  that  cost  on  to  their  customers. 
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Patent  Truths 


User  companies  that  develop  their  own  software  can  follow  some  “safe 
business  practices”  to  help  decrease  the  likelihood  that  they  will  be 
sued  for  patent  infringement,  according  to  Carey  Heckman,  co-director  of 
the  Stanford  Law  and  Technology  Policy  Center  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

What  they  don’t  know  can’t  hurt  you.  If  your  company  has  developed 
software  exclusively  for  in-house  use,  the  best  strategy  is  simply  to  keep 
quiet  about  what  you  are  doing,  says  Heckman.  “If  it’s  truly  in-house  and 
there’s  not  a  lot  of  visibility  on  how  the  [system]  is  working,  you  probably 
don’t  have  much  to  worry  about.” 

Ignorance  is  not  bliss.  If  your  company  is  eyeing  outside  markets  for  its 
IT  inventions,  it  must  take  the  same  precautions  as  any  software  vendor, 
Heckman  says.  These  include  thoroughly  examining  the  prior  art  to  make 
sure  that  it  isn’t  treading  on  any  toes.  Companies  can  hire  outside  experts 
to  perform  this  research:  The  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  publishes 
a  directory  of  registered  attorneys  and  agents,  and  there  are  listings  in  the 
Yellow  Pages. 

Forearmed  is  forearmed.  Heckman  recommends  that  companies  be  ag¬ 
gressive  in  developing  their  own  patent  portfolios.  “Patents  are  now  part  of 
the  proprietary-rights  protection  arsenal,”  he  says.  “One  of  the  best  de¬ 
fenses  against  a  bad  patent  action  is  to  have  something  to  trade.  That  way, 
if  someone  comes  after  you,  you  can  negotiate  a  cross-license  that  says, 
‘You  license  this  to  us,  and  we’ll  license  you  this  other  juicy  thing.’  ” 

An  insurance  safety  net?  A  number  of  companies  have  begun  offering 
insurance  against  patent-infringement  suits,  but  Heckman  has  qualms 
about  where  this  might  lead.  Companies  indemnified  against  litigation 
might  “go  out  there  and  do  whatever  they  wanted  because  they’re  cov¬ 
ered,”  he  explains.  -L.  Buchanan 


Software  patents  can  also  have  a 
depressing  effect  on  vendors’  abili¬ 
ties  to  quickly  provide  new  prod¬ 
ucts — ironic,  considering  that  the 
patent  system  was  created  to  pro¬ 
mote  progress.  “I  think  that  you  will 
see  the  pace  of  innovation  slow 
down,”  says  Douglas  K.  Brotz,  prin¬ 
cipal  scientist  at  Adobe  Systems  Inc. 
in  Mountain  View,  Calif.  “Companies 
are  going  to  be  more  cautious  about 
the  things  that  they  bring  out,  and 
they’re  going  to  be  less  efficient  in 
the  way  they  produce  their  prod¬ 
ucts.”  That’s  bad  news  for  user  com¬ 
panies,  which  may  find  it  harder  to 
acquire  the  IT  solution  they  need 
when  they  need  it. 

Patents  can  also  retard  progress 
by  diverting  talented  scientists  from 
the  creation  of  new  products  to  the 
defense  of  existing  ones.  Brotz  is 
one  casualty  of  the  industry’s  desire 
to  gird  itself  against  attacks.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  career  at  Adobe  by  writing 
most  of  the  code  for  PostScript  In¬ 
terpreter,  the  company’s  flagship 
product.  But  for  the  last  two  years, 
Brotz  has  spent  nearly  100  percent 
of  his  time  researching  prior  art  and 
advising  the  company’s  patent  attor¬ 
neys  on  methods  to  fend  off  infringe¬ 
ment  claims.  “There  are  some  intel¬ 
lectual  challenges  in  the  patent  field, 
so  it  hasn’t  been  a  total  loss  for  me,” 
says  Brotz.  “But  I  would  truly  rather 
be  creating  systems  and  promoting 
progress  than  defending  Adobe 
against  useless  claims.” 

HE  ISSUE  OF  SOFTWARE 
patents  erupted  into  promi¬ 
nence  last  fall,  when  Comp¬ 
ton’s  NewMedia,  a  publisher  of 
multimedia  titles  based  in  Carlsbad, 
Calif.,  announced  that  it  had  patented 
a  system  that  included  many  of  the 
most  popular  techniques  for  search¬ 
ing  multimedia  databases.  The  news 
was  greeted  with  a  general  gnashing 
of  teeth  and  beating  of  breasts  by 
software  vendors  that  claimed  the 
patent  was  broad  enough  to  suffocate 
the  infant  multimedia  industry  in  its 
crib.  They  also  rebelled  against 
Compton’s  plan  to  seek  royalties  on 
products  that  used  these  tech¬ 
niques — a  strategy  that  reports  say 


could  be  worth  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  patent  holder.  (In 
March,  the  PTO  made  a  preliminary 
decision  to  withdraw  the  patent;  at 
press  time,  the  ball  was  in  Comp¬ 
ton’s  court  as  the  agency  awaited  its 
response.) 

The  intensity  of  industry  angst 
prompted  the  PTO’s  Lehman  to  call 
for  a  review  of  the  patent — an  un¬ 
usual  move  for  the  traditionally  pas¬ 
sive  agency.  Lehman  is  quick  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  system  is  flawed — and 
even  quicker  to  promise  reforms. 
“The  Bush  administration  had  an  ad¬ 
visory  committee  look  at  this;  they 
concluded  there  was  no  problem,” 
he  says.  “How  they  could  have  come 
to  that  conclusion... I  don’t  know. 
But  we  have  heard  the  message.” 

Much  of  that  message  came 
through  at  PTO-sponsored  hearings 
last  winter,  where  programmers, 
patent  attorneys  and  other  interest¬ 


ed  parties  delivered  sometimes  im¬ 
passioned  testimony  about  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  weaknesses.  What  emerged 
was  a  general  consensus  that  the 
patent  system  must  be  changed  and 
sharp  divergence  over  just  how 
much  reform  is  necessary. 

Most  of  the  attorneys  present  at 
the  hearing,  as  well  as  some  major 
vendors,  continue  to  support  soft¬ 
ware  patents  as  long  as  the  system 
for  issuing  them  is  improved. 
“Patents  serve  a  valuable  purpose  in 
attracting  investment  to  worthy 
technologies,  particularly  technolo¬ 
gies  like  software  where  without  the 
protection  the  investment  would  not 
be  viable,”  says  Steven  J.  Henry,  a 
patent  attorney  and  partner  at  Wolf, 
Greenfield  and  Sacks  in  Boston. 
Henry  argues  that  the  problem  lies 
not  in  patent  law  but  in  the  PTO’s 
lack  of  human  and  technological  re¬ 
sources,  which  prevents  it  from  ex- 
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Control  your  world  from  the  desktop 


Centralized  control  of  your  distrib¬ 
uted  computing  environment  is  now 
possible.  With  PATROL, 
from  BMC  Software,  Inc., 
you  have  automated  man¬ 
agement  of  your  computers, 
resources,  databases  and  applica¬ 
tions.  Plus,  you  can  monitor  and 
administer  your  systems  from  a  sin¬ 
gle,  graphical  console. 

That  means  maximum  adminis¬ 
trative  efficiency.  Continuous  avail¬ 
ability.  And  the  ability  to  move  for¬ 
ward  with  your  distributed  strategy. 


DISTRIBUTED 

SYSTEMS 

MANAGEMENT 


Utilizing  intelligent-agent  tech¬ 
nology,  PATROL  continuously  mon¬ 
itors  and  manages  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  environment. 
_  Problems  can  be  either  auto¬ 
matically  corrected  or  the  administra¬ 
tor  notified  for  manual  intervention. 

PATROL’S  automated  actions 
come  from  loadable  libraries  of 
expertise  that  are  available  for  popu¬ 
lar  systems.  And  its  open  architec¬ 
ture  ensures  that  as  your  environ¬ 
ment  changes,  new  systems  will  be 
supported. 


This  is  the  control  of  distributed 
systems  you’ve  needed.  Find  out 
more  about  PATROL  by  calling 
BMC  Software  at  713  918-8800  or 

800  278-4BMC. 


in©- 

SOFTWARE 

The  Experience.  The  Technology.  The  Future. 

BMC  Software  international  offices  are  located  m  Australia  Canada  Denmark  Franc 
Germany.  Italy.  Japan  Netherlands,  Spain  and  the  United  Kngdom 
BMC  Software  e  a  registered  U  S  trademark  of  BMC  Software  me 
©  1994  BMC  Software  Inc  Al  rights  reserved 


haustively  investigating  an  inven¬ 
tion’s  originality 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum 
are  purists  like  Stallman,  who  want 
software  patents  eliminated  altogeth¬ 
er.  “There  was  plenty  of  progress  be¬ 
fore  they  started  patenting  soft¬ 
ware,”  says  Stallman.  “The 
idea  that  patents  are  doing 
some  good. . .  is  total  specu¬ 
lation.” 

Autodesk’s  Warren, 
whose  company  has  been  hit 
by  17  patent  claims  in  recent 
years,  agrees  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  doing  its  job 
where  software  is  con¬ 
cerned  and  asks  that  these 
products  be  given  special 
status.  “The  legal  communi¬ 
ty  has  a  real  problem  with 
that,  creating  an  exception 
to  a  nice,  neat  collection  of 
rules  that  they’re  comfortable  with,” 
he  says.  “But  the  rules  don’t  fit  the 
software  industry,  and  we  sure  as  hell 
are  not  comfortable  with  them.” 

Stanford’s  Heckman,  on  the  other 
hand,  warns  that  creating  special 
rules  for  software  could  distort  the 
way  technology  develops  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  “You  may  see  people  unnatu¬ 
rally  doing  things  in  hardware  that 
they  ought  to  be  doing  in  software 
because  they  want  patent  protec¬ 
tion,”  he  explains.  “That  may  ulti¬ 
mately  backfire  on  the  industry.” 

USING  THE  TESTIMONY  IT 
gathered  at  the  hearings,  the 
PTO  has  prepared  a  slate  of  re¬ 
forms.  Many  involve  dragging 
the  agency  into  the  computer  age, 
both  in  terms  of  how  it  operates  and 
what  it  considers  patentable. 
Lehman’s  office  is  illustrative  of  the 
agency’s  new  outlook:  a  sleek  and 
Spartan  counterpoint  to  the  fusty 
storerooms  bulging  with  yellowed — 
in  some  cases,  crumbling — docu¬ 
ments  that  form  the  core  of  the 
more  than  200-year-old  department. 
These  patents — more  than  5.2  mil¬ 
lion  of  them — are  being  entered  into 
the  agency’s  8-year-old  automated 
patent  system,  which  allows  examin¬ 
ers  and  others  to  do  quick,  key-word 
searches  for  examples  of  prior  art. 


(The  process  is  a  slow  one:  PTO 
employees  are  inputting  documents 
at  the  rate  of  about  2,300  per  week; 
only  patents  going  back  to  1971  are 
currently  online.) 

But  just  providing  electronic  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  agency’s  patent-docu¬ 


ment  repository  won’t  be  enough. 
Because  software  has  been  deemed 
patentable  only  since  1980,  the  PTO 
lacks  the  bank  of  historical  informa¬ 
tion  that  exists  for  other  types  of  in¬ 
ventions.  Many  examples  of  IT  prior 
art  reside  in  company  manuals,  tech¬ 
nical  reports  and  other  scattered 
publications,  few  of  which  are  avail¬ 
able  electronically  or  otherwise. 

Lehman  says  his  office  is  commit¬ 
ted  to  giving  examiners  better  ac¬ 
cess  to  nonpatent  literature,  and  a 
number  of  private  organizations  are 
trying  to  help  by  supplying  docu¬ 
mentation.  Chief  among  these  is  the 
Software  Patent  Institute  (SPI),  a 
nonprofit  association  of  concerned 
industry  members  based  in  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  Mich.,  which  recently  put  online 
a  database  of  about  10,000  records 
from  various  sources.  But  while  the 
SPI — with  cooperation  from  major 
vendors — has  made  progress,  “it  is 
a  large  task  and  probably  should  be 
considered  the  responsibility  of  the 
PTO,”  says  Henry. 

Another  reform  the  agency  has 
adopted  is  hiring  computer  scien¬ 
tists  as  patent  examiners  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history.  Examiners  tradi¬ 
tionally  “were  supposed  to  be  in 
electrical  engineering  or  mechanical 
engineering — the  older  disciplines,” 
says  Richard  LeFaivre,  vice  presi¬ 


dent  of  advanced  technology  at  Ap¬ 
ple  in  Cupertino,  Calif.,  and  a 
member  of  the  SPI’s  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  “Computer  science  was  new 
and  people  weren’t  really  sure  about 
it,  so  they  held  off.”  Lehman,  who 
calls  those  notions  “archaic,”  began 
recruiting  computer-sci¬ 
ence  graduates  last  win¬ 
ter.  He  says  that  initially 
the  new  hires  will  serve 
as  technical  consultants, 
but  they  will  eventually 
be  assimilated  into  the 
examiner  corps.  The  SPI 
is  also  developing  a  train¬ 
ing  program  for  currently 
employed  examiners  to 
improve  their  knowledge 
of  the  relevant  disci¬ 
plines. 

Another  change  being 
considered  would  require 
the  agency  to  publish  patents  be¬ 
fore  they  are  issued.  That  would 
give  the  public  a  chance  to  challenge 
dubious  patents,  an  opportunity  that 
does  not  exist  under  the  current 
system.  “Currently  we  do  not  re¬ 
quire  people  to  give  up  trade  secrecy 
until  they  know  for  sure  that  they 
are  going  to  get  protection,”  says 
Lehman.  “Now  we’re  opening  up  a 
little  window.”  The  agency  will  also 
work  with  the  courts  to  help  them 
better  interpret  the  criteria  forjudg¬ 
ing  what  is  patentable. 

Lehman  says  that  as  a  result  of 
these  changes,  the  number  of  soft¬ 
ware  patents  issued  will  drop  (he 
would  not  estimate  by  how  much)  and 
their  quality  rise.  That  should  help  re¬ 
store  credibility  to  the  country’s  intel¬ 
lectual-property  system,  which  he  in¬ 
sists  remains  essential  to  spurring 
technological  innovation  and  protect¬ 
ing  U.S.  interests  in  an  increasingly 
complex  global  marketplace. 

“The  wealthy  nations  are  going  to 
be  the  ones  that  develop  new  tech¬ 
nologies  and  then  develop  legal  sys¬ 
tems  that  assign  value  to  the  buying 
and  selling  of  those  technologies,” 
he  says.  “The  only  thing  that  gives 
them  that  value  is  the  intellectual- 
property  system,  and  that’s  why  it’s 
going  to  be  incredibly  important  as 
we  move  into  the  21st  century.”  BB] 


intents  serve  a  valuable  purpose  in 
attracting  investment  to  worthy 
technologies,  particularly  technologies 
like  software  where  without  the  protection 
the  investment  would  not  be  viable.” 

- Steven  J.  Henry 
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The  new  HP  Enterprise  Desktop 
changes  everything. 

Now,  from  one  uniquely  empowered  desktop, 
you  can  reach  clear  across  the  enterprise  and 
pull  in  live,  as-it-happens,  business-critical 
information.  View  and  react  to  it  in  real-time. 

In  dynamic,  multimedia  form. 

You  can  perform  multiple  functions  at  the  same 
time,  while  collaborating  with  local  or  remote 
users  throughout  your  computing  enterprise. 

That’s  the  way  business  has  to  run  today. 
Instantly  sensing  and  responding  to  fresh  data 
no  matter  where  it  is. 

And  today  the  HP  Enterprise  Desktop  makes 
this  possible.  Because  now  HP  offers  affordable 
workstation  power,  with  UNIX®-based  platforms 
designed  around  our  proven,  scalable  RISC 
architecture.  Software  geared  to  specific  busi¬ 
ness  needs.  An  intuitive,  familiar  graphical 
environment.  And  management  tools  that  give 
your  IT  staff  firm  control  of  the  system  from 
their  desktops. 

What’s  more,  the  HP  Enterprise  Desktop 
provides  simple  access  to  the  rich  array  of 
Windows  and  Macintosh  applications. 

But  the  HP  Enterprise  Desktop,  powered  by 
HP  9000  Series  700  workstations,  goes  way 
beyond  that.  It  also  offers  unique  tools  like 
MPower  2.0.  This  lets  people  collaborate  on 
projects  using  a  broad  range  of  media — audio, 
image,  graphics  and  video.  And  allows  equal 
access  to  the  information  in  real-time,  via  shared 
whiteboard,  fax,  mail  or  print. 

Making  the  move  to  the  HP  Enterprise  Desktop 
is  just  as  easy.  Our  consultants  will  work  with 
you  to  plan,  integrate,  install  and  manage  your 
systems.  Evaluate  your  IS  strategy.  Develop  a 
comprehensive  IT  plan.  Even  provide  project 
management  services. 

For  more  information,  including  our  Enterprise 
Desktop  video,  call  1-800-637-7740,  Ext.  8112. 
And  get  behind  the  desktop  that  will  make  your 
whole  company  run  better. 
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SECOND  OPINIONS:  THE  I.S.  SERVICE  STRATEGY 


REDEFINING 


IS  departments 
seeking  to  redefine 
their  service 
strategies  need  to 
stop  relying  on 
old  assumptions, 
look  at  what  they’re 
doing  now  and 
listen  to  what  their 
customers  expect 
from  them  in 
the  future 


SUBJECT 

Federated  Mutual  Insurance  Co., 
Owatonna,  Minn. 

Industry:  Commercial,  personal,  group 
health  and  life  insurance 
Revenues:  $800  million 
Total  employees:  2,600 
IS  staff:  180 

IS  executive:  Rebecca  Dawley,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  business  information 
services 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE  and 
CAROL  HILDEBRAND 


The  slogan  “we  try  harder” 

works  for  Avis,  but  it’s  not  like¬ 
ly  to  win  over  IS  customers. 
There’s  certainly  room  for  im¬ 
provement  in  IS  services  at 
Federated  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.,  but  trying  harder  to  be  all 
things  to  all  people  is  not  the  answer, 
insists  Rebecca  Dawley,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  business  informa¬ 
tion  services  at  the  Owatonna,  Minn., 
firm.  “I  think  we’re  trying  to  be  over- 
responsive,  to  our  detriment,”  she 
says.  Instead,  Dawley  wants  to  step 
back,  rethink  the  services  her  depart¬ 
ment  offers  and  find  a  new  strategy 
that  works  better. 

Dawley’ s  department  is  in  the  earli¬ 
est  stages  of  service  redefinition,  and 
she  knows  that  one  of  her  first  jobs 
will  be  to  convince  her  staff  that  things 
need  to  change.  “They  are  aware  of 
the  customer  complaints,  but  we  of- 


OBJECTIVES 

■  Redefine  the  services  IS  offers — bet¬ 
ter  aligning  them  with  customer  needs, 
enhancing  their  business  value  and  im¬ 
proving  customer-service  quality 

■  Determine  which  IT  services  should 
be  retained  and  improved  and  which 
should  be  outsourced  or  shared  with 
partners 


ten  get  caught  in  a  loop  of  trying  the 
same  things  over  again  whenever 
there’s  a  problem,”  she  notes.  “We 
need  more  self-contemplation.”  The 
hurdles  here  include  an  ingrained  bias 
against  outside  ideas  and  an  aversion 
to  rocking  the  boat  in  this  close-knit 
organization. 

Dawley  also  knows  that  her  inter¬ 
nal  customers  must  play  a  major  role 
in  defining  the  new  service  strategy. 
She  has  set  up  an  interdepartment¬ 
al  group  to  help  align  IS  priorities 
with  Federated’s  business  plans.  The 
group,  which  includes  user  represen¬ 
tatives  from  claims,  marketing,  ad¬ 
ministration,  accounting  and  under¬ 
writing,  has  already  raised  awareness 
of  IS  service  options.  But  the  group 
is  not  completely  representative  of 
the  company’s  business  lines,  and  its 
status  within  the  firm  is  rather  low. 

To  remedy  this,  Dawley  has  invit- 

CONCERNS 

■  Who  should  participate  in  redefining 
the  service  strategy,  and  in  what 
capacity? 

■  How  do  we  obtain  user  and  manage¬ 
ment  involvement  and  commitment? 

■  How  should  we  increase  awareness 
of  IS  as  a  service  provider? 

■  How  can  we  decide  which  services  to 
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REBECCA  DAWLEY:  “I  think  we’re  trying  to  be  overresponsive  to  our  detriment.  ” 


ed  Federated’s  COO  to  champion  the 
cause  by  raising  the  status  of  the 
group  and  encouraging  user  manage¬ 
ment  to  be  more  forthcoming  with 
their  time.  “A  couple  of  years  ago, 
this  would  not  have  worked,”  Dawley 


emphasize  and  which  to  eliminate  or 
outsource? 

■  How  might  we  overcome  hurdles  such 
as  the  not-invented-here  bias  and  IS 
staff  resistance? 

■  What  standards  or  metrics  can  we 
employ  to  measure  service  levels? 


says.  “Now  management  is  more  in¬ 
clined  to  participate,  though  there  are 
limits.  I  think  our  COO  will  help  them 
find  more  time.” 

Dawley  also  wants  to  benchmark 
service  strategies  against  other  com¬ 
panies  that  operate  in  the  rigid  reg¬ 
ulatory  climate  peculiar  to  insurance 
and  banking.  Allstate  Insurance  Co. 
of  Northbrook,  Ill.,  for  example,  has 
physically  placed  IS  staff  members 
in  user  departments  to  put  them 
closer  to  customers’  service  needs, 
she  notes.  Along  these  lines,  Feder¬ 
ated  IS  staff  members  have  begun 
attending  business-unit  meetings. 

As  to  specific  IS  services,  Dawley 
acknowledges  that  while  there  might 
be  some  sacred  cows,  “everything 
should  be  subject  to  review.”  Her  group 
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may  not  be  the  logical  source  for  some 
services;  instead,  outsourcers  or  ex¬ 
ternal  or  internal  partners  might  be 
more  appropriate  providers.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  should  IS  be  handling  PC  ap¬ 
plication  training  when  there  are  so 
many  training  firms  and  software 
vendors  with  that  expertise?  Net¬ 
work  management  might  become  a 
cast-off  candidate  too,  as  it  grows  in 
size  and  complexity. 

Though  she  knows  an  IS  service 
engine  requires  continuous  tuning, 
Dawley  wants  to  complete  the  bulk  of 
the  work  this  year.  She  hopes  some 
seasoned  pit  crews  can  lend  her  their 
expertise. 


Stephen  C.  Finnerty,  director  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  and  services,  John¬ 
son  Controls  Inc.,  Milwaukee 

Like  Federated  Mutual,  we  began 
the  redefinition  of  our  IS  service 
strategy  with  the  internal  cus¬ 
tomer,  assessing  the  types  and  lev¬ 
els  of  service  we  provide  currently 
and  the  customer’s  future  needs.  I 
like  the  idea  that  you’re  getting  a 
strategic  dialogue  going  with  cus¬ 
tomers,  Ms.  Dawley.  Doing  that  will 
help  you  arrive  at  a  shared  vision  of 
IS  service  as  it  is  and  as  it  ought 
to  be.  At  my  previous  employer, 
Scott  Paper,  we  used  customer  focus 
groups  that  discussed  the  service 
situation  while  we  sat  and  watched, 
not  getting  involved  in  the  discus¬ 
sion.  We  learned  a  lot  and  made 
some  of  the  required  service  shifts 
based  on  this  process. 

I  also  tried  steering  committees  in 
the  past,  and  I  don’t  think  much  of 
them.  They  can  lead  to  a  “peanut- 
butter  approach”  to  IT  investments, 
spreading  a  little  bit  out  for  every¬ 
one.  I  think  it’s  more  effective  to  use 
what  we  call  business-system  lead¬ 
ers,  individuals  who  work  with  and 
report  to  myself  and  the  head  of  a 
business  area.  They  are  part  of  the 
business  team  and  provide  IS  with 
the  customer  perspective.  Rather 
than  being  liaisons,  they  are  en¬ 
ablers,  empowered  to  deliver  IS  ser¬ 
vices  to  customers  or  seek  outside 
services  if  they  can’t  get  what  they 


want  internally. 

In  the  absence  of  these  people, 
you  should  at  least  be  talking  to 
customer  representatives.  I  might 
also  recommend  you  hire  an  outside 
facilitator  to  help  you  work  with 
customers.  We  used  Ouellette  & 
Associates,  which  did  a  nice  job  re¬ 
vealing  the  gap  that  existed  be¬ 
tween  our  customers’  expectations 
and  what  we  could  deliver.  It  was 
like  a  slap  in  the  face,  and  I  think 
that  would  help  you  convince  your 
IS  staff  that  things  really  do  need  to 
change  significantly.  [Ouellette  is  a 
consulting  firm  in  Bedford,  N.H., 
that  advises  IS  departments  on  im¬ 
proving  service  quality.] 

I’d  say  you’re  right  in  trying  to 
start  with  a  clean  slate  of  IS  services. 
Everything  you  currently  offer  should 


be  challenged.  First  we  drew  up  our 
criteria  to  determine  whether  things 
should  be  outsourced,  insourced  or 
maintained.  Is  the  service  becoming 
more  or  less  strategic  to  the  busi¬ 
ness?  Can  we  do  it  cheaper,  faster  or 
better  ourselves  or  by  sending  it  out¬ 
side?  Then  we  listed  25  to  30  IS 
products  and  services  including  com¬ 
munications  services  (videoconfer¬ 
encing  and  voice  communications); 
group  productivity  products  (docu¬ 
ment  management  and  bulletin 
boards);  infrastructure  services  (op¬ 
erating  systems);  and  utility  services 
(security  and  disaster  recovery). 

We  talked  about  whether  the  need 
for  these  services  among  our  cus¬ 
tomers  was  declining  or  experienc¬ 
ing  low,  medium  or  high  growth.  That 
determination  should  be  based  on 
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customer-articulated  needs,  as  well 
as  on  key  business  trends  like  glob¬ 
alization,  price  pressures,  workforce 
diversity  and  so  on.  You  also  need  to 
factor  in  technology  trends  because 
the  customer,  in  many  cases,  doesn’t 
know  what  technology  exists  or 
what’s  coming.  It’s  part  of  our  role  to 
illustrate  how  technology  might  af¬ 
fect  business  processes. 

You’re  never  sure  you’ve  defined 
your  service  strategy  correctly.  But 
it  helps  to  keep  a  dialogue  open  with 
customers  to  assess  their  level  of 
satisfaction.  We  want  measures  that 
reflect  improvements  in  business 
processes.  Our  business-system  lead¬ 
ers  negotiate  service-level  agree¬ 
ments  with  customers,  and  we  plan 
to  survey  customers  against  our 
benchmarks  once  a  year. 

We’re  now  at  the  stage  of  assess¬ 
ing  our  IS  skill  set  to  determine  what 
training,  hiring  and  consulting  help 
we’ll  need  to  deliver  new  services. 
We’ll  follow  that  with  pilot  projects 
for  hands-on  experience. 

I  am  projecting  that  the  bulk  of 
this  process  will  take  us  about  nine 
months.  Though  we  always  want  to 
do  things  more  quickly,  you  shouldn’t 
try  to  push  it  any  faster.  Otherwise, 
you  risk  skipping  or  shortchanging 
important  steps. 


Jerry  Loev,  president,  CSC  Impact, 
a  division  of  The  CSC  Consulting 
Group,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

I  think  that  you  are  entirely  correct 
to  be  concerned  about  the  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  IS  is  offering, 
Ms.  Dawley,  but  I  don’t  think  you’re 
looking  at  the  issues  deeply  enough. 
I  see  several  disturbing  symptoms  in 
your  case  study: 

■  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  clear 
connection  between  what  you’re  do¬ 
ing  with  IS  and  what  the  business 
requires. 

■  Your  steering  committee  does  not 
appear  to  be  peopled  by  the  real 
movers  and  shakers  at  Federated. 

■  Executive  support  seems  tepid. 

■  As  evidenced  by  the  “not  invented 
here”  attitude  in  IS,  Federated  seems 
like  an  inward-looking  organization, 


Ireat  bench¬ 
marking  as  a  form 
of  competitive 
intelligence  and 
you’ll  increase  line- 
business  interest.” 

—Jerry  Loev 

even  though  the  financial-services 
industry  is  growing  increasingly 
competitive. 

But  I  think  that  you  can  address 
these  problems  by  following  several 
steps.  First,  instead  of  self-contem¬ 
plation  within  the  IS  function,  turn 
your  attention  outside,  to  the  busi¬ 


ness  functions.  The  question  to  ask 
is,  “How  does  IT  service  map  against 
key  business  challenges?”  A  line- 
business-unit  manager  won’t  care 
about  IS  unless  your  department  is 
driven  by  business  needs.  Create  a 
framework  of  key  business  initia¬ 
tives  and  look  at  how  IS  can  influ¬ 
ence  them.  For  example,  if  Federat¬ 
ed’s  goals  are  to  reduce  underwriting 
losses  or  speed  claims  processing, 
what  can  IS  do  to  support  those 
goals?  Maintenance  support  for  word 
processing  seems  far  removed  from 
these  challenges. 

You  can  use  a  slightly  revamped 
steering  committee  to  create  that 
framework.  Here’s  how  you  need  to 
change  your  committee:  Start  by  fig¬ 
uring  out  who  your  customers  are, 
and  get  top  managers  from  those 
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We've  Made  This  Trip 
Thousands  Of  Times. 
And  Never  Lost  A 
Customer  On  The  Way. 

It’s  quite  a  ride. 

The  move  to  open  computing  systems  is  often  described  as  traveling  through  permanent  white 
water.  So  it’s  not  the  kind  of  trip  you  want  to  take  without  an  experienced  guide. 

And  that’s  where  Sequent®  Computer  Systems  can  help.  As  both  IDC  and  InfoCorp  have  recently 
confirmed.  Sequent  leads  the  computer  industry  in  mid-to-high  end  open  computing  systems. 

TM 

With  our  enterprise  servers  for  both  UNIX  and  Windows  NT,  and  our  consulting  and  integration 
services,  we’ve  helped  thousands  of  customers  worldwide  make  the  trip  to  open  computing.  We’ve 
helped  companies  downsize  from  mainframes,  upsize  from  PC  networks,  and  re-engineer  entire  com¬ 
puting  enterprises  into  a  client/server  environment. 

Over  and  over  again,  working  in  complicated  multivendor  environments,  with  all  the  complex 
interdependencies  between  hardware  and  software,  we’ve  made  sure  that  our  customers  make  it 
safely  through  the  white  water. 

That’s  because  everyone  at  Sequent  is  100%  committed  to  the  complete  success  of  every  installa¬ 
tion,  and  empowered  to  deliver  it.  Not  just  for  our  own  hardware,  but  for  everything  in  the  system, 
hardware  and  software,  no  matter  who  the  vendor  may  be. 

So  even  though  there  may  be  no  way  to  avoid  the  white  water,  we  can  help  make  the  whole  trip 
a  lot  safer. 

To  find  out  more,  call  us  at  1-800-854-0428. 


IB  5EDUEnT 

Our  Business  Is  Your  Success 


Look  for  the  Intel 
Inside®  symbol 
on  our  quality 
computer  systems. 
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Corporation  The  Intel  Inside  logo  is  a  registered  trodemark  of  Intel  Corporation  Other  trademarks  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners 
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functions  to  participate.  If  you  focus 
on  line  management’s  toughest  busi¬ 
ness  problems,  they’ll  have  a  com¬ 
pelling  reason  to  show  up,  and  you 
will  find  out  what  your  service  prior¬ 
ities  are. 

You  also  need  strong  buy-in  from  a 
heavyweight  executive  to  push  your 
service  mission  out  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  units.  You’ve  made  a  good  start 
here  by  getting  buy-in  from  the 
COO,  but  he  doesn’t  appear  to  be  of¬ 
fering  a  very  strong  endorsement 
yet.  You  need  a  passionate  champi¬ 
on.  To  help  get  buy-in,  concentrate 
on  developing  strong  working  rela- 


■  Before  redefining  IS  service 
strategy,  determine  what  products 
or  services  are  provided,  how  they 
are  provided,  why  they  are  provid¬ 
ed  and  who  the  customers  are. 

■  Evaluate  IT  efforts  in  business 
terms  to  help  convince  reluctant 
IS  personnel  that  changes  are 
needed.  This  also  helps  win  neces¬ 
sary  support  and  commitment 
from  business-side  leaders. 

■  Involve  internal  customers  in 
identifying  needs  and  evaluating 
IS  service  performance.  Have 
them  rate  both  the  performance 
and  importance  of  IS  services. 

■  Empowered  IT/business  liaisons 
work  better  than  steering  commit¬ 
tees  in  identifying  needs,  problems 
and  gaps  between  service  perfor¬ 
mance  and  client  expectations. 


tionships  with  line-business-unit 
heads.  You  also  need  a  couple  of 
your  own  direct  reports  who  are 
wired  into  the  rest  of  the  company, 
perhaps  because  they  have  come 
from  the  business  areas  and  have  a 
record  of  accomplishment  there. 

I  like  your  idea  of  comparative 
benchmarking,  Ms.  Dawley,  but  take 
it  one  step  further.  Treat  bench¬ 


marking  as  a  form  of  competitive  in¬ 
telligence  and,  again,  you’ll  increase 
line-business  interest.  I’m  not  advis¬ 
ing  industrial  espionage,  but  you  can 
get  a  sense  of  what’s  happening  with 
operations  or  upcoming  products  at 
other  companies  by  what  is  going  on 
with  their  systems.  Business  lead¬ 
ers  may  then  look  at  IS  as  a  source 
of  insight  or  actual  hard  information, 
and  consider  its  leaders  as  business 
partners.  Through  comparison  with 
competitors,  you’ll  also  learn  more 
about  how  Federated  operates. 

Your  IS  staff  is  going  to  rightfully 
feel  threatened  by  this  wholesale 


■  Benchmark  against  other  firms 
to  identify  best-of-breed  processes 
for  delivering  IS  services. 

■  Every  existing  IS  function 
should  be  challenged  and  consid¬ 
ered  for  outsourcing.  Demand 
proof  that  something  shouldn  ’ t  be 
outsourced. 

■  Reengineer  one  or  two  top  IS 
services  or  products  as  a  test  to 
gain  insight  and  credibility. 

■  Be  prepared  to  restructure  IS 
jobs,  retool  skills  and  broach  the 
need  for  process  reengineering 
elsewhere  in  the  organization. 

■  Assess  progress  in  redefining  IS 
strategy  through  open  client  dia¬ 
logue  and  formal  measurements 
against  benchmarks  and  service- 
level  agreements. 


change.  Respond  by  throwing  a  chal¬ 
lenge  at  them.  Start  with  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  everything  within  IS 
can  be  outsourced  and  have  the  staff 
prove  to  you  why  each  item  should 
stay.  If  your  staff  can’t  service  a  need 
faster  or  more  cheaply  than  an  out¬ 
side  provider,  then  they  better  have 
other  compelling  reasons  to  keep 
the  service.  This  will  get  your  staff 


thinking  about  the  source  of  their 
real  value.  Some  staff  members  will 
continue  to  feel  threatened,  but 
others  will  rise  to  the  challenge. 

After  you’ve  redefined  IS  ser¬ 
vices,  start  with  one  prototype  proj¬ 
ect.  Choose  a  business  executive 
with  a  pressing  business  need,  and 
use  this  project  to  showcase  the  new 
way  of  doing  business.  Try  to  use 
rapid  application  development  tech¬ 
niques  to  deliver  results  within  a 
dramatically  compressed  timeframe. 
A  successful  project  will  boost  inter¬ 
nal  IS  enthusiasm  and  give  you  tan¬ 
gible  results  that  you  can  build  on. 

Lastly,  don’t  expect  to  do  every¬ 
thing  at  once.  Your  1994  timetable  is 
a  good  start,  but  this  is  an  ongoing 
process.  Patience  is  needed  to  build 
new  relationships  between  business 
and  IS,  and  those  relationships  are 
the  key  to  the  success  of  your  ser¬ 
vice  mission. 


Robert  J.  Leto,  director  of  process 
reengineering,  Unisys  Corp.,  Roseville, 
Minn. 

Ms.  Dawley,  you  are  right  on  tar¬ 
get  about  the  first  step  in  recre¬ 
ating  your  IS  service  strate¬ 
gy — recognizing  the  need  to  change. 
Without  acknowledging  the  need  for 
change — and  its  urgency — you  will 
have  limited  success  in  bringing 
about  real  reform.  Back  in  1991,  I 
faced  the  same  situation  at  Unisys 
Corp.,  where  I  led  an  IS  group  in 
reengineering  its  mission.  [See  “Com¬ 
ing  Back  from  the  Brink,”  CIO,  June 
15, 1993.] 

You  need  to  understand  what 
products  or  services  are  provided, 
how  they  are  provided  and  who  the 
customers  are.  These  are  the  cor¬ 
nerstones  of  the  IS  mission  you 
seek  to  modify.  The  what  is  aligned 
to  specific  needs.  The  how  address¬ 
es  the  delivery  methods,  technolo¬ 
gies,  processes  and  qualitative  as¬ 
pects.  The  who  is  your  target  market, 
either  your  immediate  client  or 
your  client’s  customer.  Defining  these 
elements  will  drive,  focus  and  re¬ 
fine  the  IS  service-strategy  charter. 
It’s  important  to  identify  all  stake- 
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We’re  talking  about  your 
network.  The  thing  that  holds 
your  business  together. 

But  if  you’re  like  most 
companies,  your  network  has  gradually  become  a 
random  patchwork  of  products  and  technologies,  held 
together  by  a  hope  and  a  prayer. 

And  one  day,  it’s  going  to  unravel. 

What  you  need  is  a  strong,  cohesive  network 
infrastructure  that  will  grow  and  change  as  your  business 
does.  You  need  the  network  fabric  from  SynOptics.® 

The  network  fabric  goes  beyond  our  full  line 
of  intelligent  hub  solutions.  It  takes  your  hubs,  routers, 
bridges,  switches — even  your  cabling — and  makes 
them  work  as  one.  Managing  the  entire  fabric  is  our 


Optivity™  software,  giving  you  a  level  of  control  and 
security  you’ve  never  had  before.  The  result  is  a 
network  infrastructure  nobody  else  can  offer.  Nobody. 

But  one  company  can’t  do  it  all.  That’s  why  we’ve 
teamed  with  other  companies  like  Novell,  IBM  and 
Intel — allowing  you  to  build  your  own  seamless  network 
fabric  with  the  most  advanced  products  available. 

To  learn  how  the  network  fabric  can  work  for  you, 
call  1-800-PRO-NTWK,  ext.  241.  Because  when  it  comes 
to  networks,  no  one’s  got  it  more  together  than  SynOptics. 

^SynOptics 

Building  the  Network  Fabric 


SynOptics  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Optivity  is  a  trademark  of  SynOptics  Communications,  Inc.  All  other  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders. 
©  1994  SynOptics  Communications,  Inc. 


holders  up  front.  This  includes  in¬ 
ternal  IS  staff,  management,  clients, 
suppliers,  customers,  human  re¬ 
sources,  third  parties  and  regulators. 
Tailor  a  communications  strategy 
that  allows  each  of  these  stakeholder 
groups  to  provide  input  to,  and  re¬ 
ceive  output  from,  the  change  pro¬ 
cess. 

Now  add  the  why  ingredient.  This 
is  IS’s  driving  force,  and  it  must  be 
aligned  with  company  objectives, 
values  and  culture.  Develop  a  self- 
assessment  profile  (what,  how,  who 
and  why)  for  each  IS  function  with 
the  involvement  of  stakeholders 
from  the  function.  This  will  help  sep¬ 
arate  the  nice-to-do  list  from  the 


Have  your  clients 
rate  service  levels 
by  considering  the 
services’  importance 
and  performance.” 

-Robert  J.  Leto 

business  imperatives. 

You  and  your  clients  have  already 
begun  to  identify  business  needs  and 
the  IS  services  required  to  meet 
those  needs.  For  each  product  and 
service  you  identify,  audit  current 
service  levels  against  client  expec¬ 


tations.  Have  your  clients  rate 
service  levels  by  considering 
the  services’  importance  and 
performance.  Challenge  your 
clients  to  align  the  impor¬ 
tance  dimension  with  the 
company’s  business  objec¬ 
tives.  This  will  yield  a  priori¬ 
tized  list  of  what  IS  provides 
(or  ought  to  provide).  For  ex¬ 
ample,  users  may  tell  you  the 
get-to-know-Lotus  class  is  top- 
notch,  but  the  network  help 
desk  is  not  very  responsive. 
But  it’s  the  network  that  keeps 
the  work  flowing,  so  it’s  the 
latter  service  your  clients  see 
as  more  important. 

From  this,  you  can  build  an 
importance/performance  ma¬ 
trix  that  will  identify  ser¬ 
vice-level  gaps,  highlight 
opportunities  for  balancing 
resources,  sort  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  and  provide  a 
basis  for  negotiating  mean¬ 
ingful  service-level  expecta¬ 
tions.  This  is  also  the  first  step 
in  creating  your  list  of  out¬ 
sourcing  possibilities. 

Once  auditing  is  complete, 
develop  specific  action  plans 
to  close  service-performance 
gaps.  Focus  on  how  the  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  are  deliv¬ 
ered  from  the  clients’  view¬ 
point.  Radical  process  re¬ 
engineering  may  be  required, 
depending  on  the  size  of 
the  gaps.  Be  prepared  to  take 
risks.  Rocking  the  boat  is  encour¬ 
aged  and  important  at  this  stage. 

Benchmarking  can  help  you  here 
by  revealing  best-in-class  processes 
for  delivering  IS  services.  You  can 
find  these  benchmarks  both  inside 
and  outside  your  industry.  They 
will  stimulate  problem-solving  cre¬ 
ativity,  zap  the  not-invented-here 
skeptics  and  put  a  stop  to  the  insani¬ 
ty  of  continuing  to  do  the  same  things 
over  and  over  and  expecting  differ¬ 
ent  results. 

Be  prepared  to  restructure  jobs 
and  retool  skills  to  fit  the  new  pro¬ 
cesses.  Your  firm’s  human-resources 
people  can  help  smooth  things  out 
for  you  here.  Involve  appropriate 
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AT  6:00  P.M.,  FACED  WITH  DISTRIBUTING  120  SETS 
OF  SOFTWARE  UPDATES  ACROSS  3  CITIES, 
AND  TRANSFERRING  DAILY  SALES  REPORTS  FROM 

320  REMOTE  SITES, 

PAT  THOMPSON  DID  WHAT  ANY  DEDICATED 
MANAGER  WOULD  DO, 


HE  WENT  HOME 


Pat  Thompson's  company,  like  over  1,000 
others,  entrusts  the  movement  of  their  business- 
critical  data  to  Legent's  XCOM,  M LINK/ACM 
and  DistribuLink  software.  Because  Legent  is 
the  leader,  with  years  of  experience  in  providing 
reliable  data  transport  and  software  distribu¬ 
tion  solutions.  From  MVS  and  UNIX  to  OS/2, 
Windows  and  DOS.  From  SNA  to  Async  to  TCP/IP. 


Legent  has  you  covered.  And  it's  all  part  of  XPE, 
Legent's  integrated  framework  for  managing  dis¬ 
tributed  solutions  across  the  enterprise.  Moving 
data  and  software  across  your  enterprise  doesn't 
have  to  be  a  logistical  nightmare.  Rely  on  Legent, 
the  leader  in  data  transport  and  software  distri¬ 
bution.  Call  1-800-676-LGNT  extension  335 
for  more  information. 


CROSS  PLATFORM 
ENVIRONMENT 
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LEGENT 

THE  EXPERTS  IN  DISTRIBUTED 
SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT 


stakeholders  in  this  action  planning, 
and  make  sure  the  change  sponsor 
and  agent  show  strong  commitment 
at  this  stage  to  help  minimize  the  in¬ 
evitable  resistance. 

With  your  action  plan  in  hand, 
you’ll  be  ready  for  implementation. 
Focus  on  the  top  one  or  two  areas, 
and  throw  everything  you  can  into 
closing  the  performance  gaps  on 
time  and  within  budget.  It’s  vital  to 
demonstrate  organizational  compe¬ 
tency  in  these  first  attempts.  Credi¬ 
bility  here  will  be  parlayed  into 
much-needed  political  clout  down¬ 
stream.  Assuming  you  pass  the  test 
and  credibility  is  established,  the 
organization  is  in  a  position  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  remaining  gaps. 


James  R.  Metzger,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  corporate  planning  and  eco¬ 
nomics,  Texaco  Inc.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
(Metzger  was  recently  promoted  from 
the  position  of  general  manager,  infor¬ 
mation  technology  department) 

I  think  that  the  hardest  part  of  defin¬ 
ing  a  new  service  strategy  for  IS  is 
that  you  must  depend  on  skills 
that  are  not  traditional  IS  strengths. 
Instead  of  concentrating  on  technol¬ 
ogy,  you  have  to  develop  and  use 
people  skills  to  overcome  cultural 
resistance  to  change,  both  within  IS 
and  externally. 

We  redefined  our  strategy  as  part 
of  an  ongoing  quality  initiative  that 
began  in  1988,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  move  from  a  traditional  IS  organi¬ 
zation  to  one  that  is  focused  out¬ 
ward,  on  the  customer.  However,  we 
realized  that  pinning  a  new  IS  ser¬ 
vice  mission  onto  an  unchanged 
IS  infrastructure  was  a  recipe  for 
failure. 

Effecting  that  change  involved 
clearing  a  number  of  the  same  hur¬ 
dles  that  you  face.  One  of  your  stat¬ 
ed  concerns,  Ms.  Dawley,  is  convinc¬ 
ing  your  staff  that  it  needs  to  change. 
Instead  of  more  self-contemplation 
within  IS,  try  teaching  your  staff  to 
think  in  terms  of  the  business.  At 
Texaco,  we  continually  develop  met¬ 
rics  that  measure  IT  in  business 
terms,  such  as  the  IT  component  of 


the  cost  to  produce  a  barrel  of  oil. 
We  also  work  with  specific  business 
units  to  develop  metrics  that  meet 
their  requirements.  For  example,  if 
one  unit’s  most  important  issue  is 
system  response  time,  we’ll  mea¬ 
sure  our  service  to  that  specific  unit 
in  those  terms.  We  will  formalize 
this  with  a  service-level  agreement 
if  that’s  what  our  customers  want. 

How  do  you  figure  out  who  your 
most  important  customers  are?  We 

“I 

If  you  will  be  using 
more  packaged 
software  and  fewer 
programmers,  tell 
your  staff,  while  also 
pointing  out  new 
opportunities.” 

—James  R.  Metzger 

started  by  looking  at  our  internal 
billing  records.  Those  who  paid  for 
our  services  were  our  customers. 
You  can’t  necessarily  equate  the 
number  of  dollars  spent  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  customer,  but  it  is  a 
starting  point  for  discussion  be¬ 
tween  service  providers  and  service 
consumers.  The  result  may  be  a 
joint  agreement  on  the  relative  value 
of  services  and  therefore  their  im¬ 
portance  to  the  customer. 

All  this  change  is  pretty  frighten¬ 
ing  to  IS  staff,  so  you  really  need  to 
make  an  effort  to  communicate  clear¬ 


ly  when  you  talk  about  your  service 
strategy.  First,  you  have  to  be  totally 
honest.  For  example,  if  you  will  be 
using  more  packaged  software  and 
fewer  programmers,  tell  your  staff, 
while  also  pointing  out  new  opportu¬ 
nities. 

Second,  people  need  to  see  a  per¬ 
sonal  benefit  from  the  changes.  You 
need  to  understand  what  drives  indi¬ 
vidual  staff  members  and  couch  the 
new  program  in  terms  of  how  it  will 
benefit  them  personally.  Give  them 
a  reason  to  buy  in. 

Sell  the  project  to  the  business 
heads  by  talking  business  benefits, 
not  technology  feeds  and  speeds. 
For  example,  the  head  of  customer 
service  might  not  be  interested  in  a 
new  telecom  network  service  if  you 
try  to  sell  her  on  its  technical  merit. 
But  if  you  tell  her  that  you  can  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  every  call  coming 
into  her  department  by  X  amount 
through  your  new  plan,  she’ll  listen. 

Don’t  shirk  spending  money  on 
“warm  and  fuzzy”  training  issues. 
This  was  one  of  the  hardest  things 
for  me  to  do,  and  I  think  it’s  one  of 
the  most  important.  IS  employees 
are  generally  more  comfortable  with 
numerical  thinking;  many  need  help 
learning  how  to  interact.  Skills  like 
consensus  building  are  actually  very 
practical  when  used  in  the  context  of 
self-managed  teams. 

Lastly,  make  sure  to  stock  up  on 
your  reserves  of  patience.  It’s  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  people  to  throw  away  a 
business  model  that  they  are  already 
familiar  with,  and  it’s  an  ongoing 
process.  But  if  you  do  it  right,  you 
will  see  some  bottom-line  benefits 
as  well  as  happier  customers.  BE] 


EDITOR’S  NOTE 

“Second  Opinions  ”  takes  real-life  issues  facing  real-life  information  executives 
and  presents  them  to  a  panel  of  experts — IS  practitioners,  consultants,  aca¬ 
demicians  and  non-IS  executives — for  evaluation  and  advice.  While  our  revolv¬ 
ing  panel  of  experts  cannot  explore  all  the  possible  solutions  in  this  limited  space, 
we  hope  that  by  suggesting  a  few  strategies,  they  may  contribute  to  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  serious,  common  concerns.  We  plan  to  check  back  with  our  sub¬ 
jects  to  see  how  they  chose  to  address  the  issue  and  to  report  on  their  progress. 

We  invite  our  readers  to  offer  topic  suggestions  and/or  serve  as  case  studies  for 
future  articles.  Please  contact  Richard  Pastore  at  508  935-4435. 
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RaaoteWare 


and  l lie 

A  A  M  \  /  r  n  ^  T  Akl 


OF  JARED  FARRELL 


A  AKQjitu: 


BACK. 


FROM  WAY 


Jared  Farrell  the 
Salesman  had  out 
lived  more  than 

one  attempt  at  automating  field  communications. 

The  near-daily  software  updates.  Nightly  commu¬ 
nication  sessions  that  didn’t.  Inventory  that  wasn’t. 
Prospects  that... weren’t. 

So  the  fact  that  something  called  RemoteWare 


had  been  implemented  to  automate  sales  processes  for 


farflung  laptop  jockeys  like  himself  had  held  little  charm 
for  Farrell.  A  client/server  system  built  with  software 
tools  already  happily  in  use  in  hundreds  of  large  companies  world- 
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wide,  with  automated  dial-up  communications  for  transporting  centrally-created  electronic  forms,  documents  and  reports 


between  home  office  legacy  systems  and  even  the  most  remote  PCs?  Terrific.  Plus  routing  and  query  facilities  to  make  sales- 
critical  information  simple  to  get  and  easy  to  use ...  on  the  road.  Excuse  me? 

But  within  just  days  of  the  fading  hook  shot  that  sent  the  CIO’s  announcement 


memo  into  Farrell’s  round  file,  he  was  using  the  new  applications  electronically  dispensed  by 


RemoteWare.  Entering  daily  orders,  fifing  expenses,  and  penning  a  humble  note  of  thanks 


to  the  CIO,  from  30,000  feet.  All  quietly  and  automatically  delivered  by  RemoteWare  while  he 
slept.  A  fitting  complement  to  the  inimitable  selling  routine  of  one  Jared  Farrell.  Indeed. 

Now,  as  he  slid  into  the  Central  Office  Staff  Room  six  months  later  and  five  minutes 

late,  Farrell  watched  the  eyes  of  the  room  swivel  towards 


XCELLENET 


Automating  Remote  Possibilities. 


him,  like  half  a  volley  at  Wimbledon.  And  the  CIO  and  VP 
of  Sales  were  headed  his  way  with... a  plaque? 
“Jared  Farrell,  Salesperson  of  the  Year,”  it  read. 


Salesperson  of  the  Year.  Imagine  that. 


STATE  OF  THE  ART 


Desktop  computing 
and  electronic 
communications  are 
threatening  to  drown 
today’s  knowledge 
workers  in  a  sea  of  data. 
But  don’t  despair: 

With  a  little  careful 
planning,  managers  can 
help  users  get  to 
the  information  they 
really  need. 


BY  TRACY 


You’re  looking  into  Lotus  Notes. 
The  legal  department  is  push¬ 
ing  hard  for  document  manage¬ 
ment.  End  users  in  accounting 
are  screaming  for  client/server 
data  access,  but  the  management 
team  wonders  if  an  executive  infor¬ 
mation  system  (EIS)  wouldn’t  be  bet¬ 
ter.  Maybe  a  workflow  system  is  what 
you  need.  Or  imaging.  Or  decision 
support.  Or  intelligent  E-mail  agents. 
Something. 

What’s  going  on  here?  Most  likely, 
you’re  suffering  from  information 
overload.  As  corporations  open  up 
legacy  systems  to  end  users,  deliver 
a  dizzying  array  of  desktop  tools,  net¬ 
work  departments  together  and  hook 
into  the  Internet,  workgroups  and 
individual  workers  alike  are  becom¬ 
ing  awash  in  a  sea  of  data.  Knowledge 
is  a  good  thing,  but  too  much  infor¬ 
mation  can  kill  productivity  and  slow 
the  forward  motion  of  a  company. 

If  you’re  in  at  buying  mood,  soft¬ 
ware  companies  are  rushing  to  cure 
the  rnalaise  with  everything  from 
groupware  that  “breaks  the 
boundaries  of  time  and 
distance”  to  software 
agents  that  “reengineer 
the  decision  process,”  all 
promising  to  help  workers 
gather,  encapsulate,  access,  up¬ 
date,  disseminate  and  distribute 


data.  But  before  you  commit  dollar 
one,  industry  consultants,  vendors 
and  big  thinkers  advise  that  you  take 
time  out  to  consider  some  intangi¬ 
bles.  Visionary  CIOs,  they  empha¬ 
size,  map  out  goals,  analyze  existing 
business  processes,  set  limits  and 
elicit  upper-management  commit¬ 
ment — before  they  even  consider  in¬ 
vesting  in  a  new  or  enhanced  sys¬ 
tem.  If  you  do  your  homework,  you 
may  even  be  in  for  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise:  Some  managers  find  that  fine- 
tuning  their  current  systems  is  all 
the  “new”  product  they  need. 

Access  Isn’t  All 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  remain¬ 
ing  glass-house  IS  loyalists,  most 
managers  agree  that  the  desktop¬ 
computing  revolution  has  done 
much  to  bring  the  information  to 
the  people.  Unfortunately,  the  rev¬ 
olution  in  many  companies  is  only 
half  over.  Workers  still  don’t  have 
the  wherewithal  to  easily  find  what 
they  need  and  apply  it  correctly  to 
their  business  problems.  “Users 
say,  ‘Give  me  access  and  I’ll  be  hap¬ 
py,’  but  that’s  not  really  what  they 
mean,”  says  Jeanne  Harris,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  enterprise  intelligence 
systems  at  Andersen  Consulting  in 
Chicago.  “It’s  not  enough  [just]  to 
provide  data.” 

Electronic  communications  make 
it  easier  for  a  wider  range  of  em¬ 
ployees  to  accumulate  and  issue  in¬ 
formation,  but  this  in  turn  creates  a 
higher  volume  of  unfiltered  data. 
“We  have  data  inflation,”  says  Chris 
Reed,  director  of  Notes  market  de¬ 
velopment  at  Lotus  Development 
Corp.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  “It’s  so 
cheap  and  easy  to  send  E-mail  that 
the  information  itself  gets  deval¬ 
ued.”  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
velocity  of  the  information  flow  has 
increased  dramatically.  “Look  at  all 
the  new  device  types — pagers,  PDAs, 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  BETHANY  GULLY 


Multimedia,  a  la  node. 

( Serves  your  entire  network.) 


Here’s  some  food  for  thought.  Multimedia  networking  that  lets  people  easily  share  data  via  audio 
and  video  communication-anywhere,  anytime. That’s  what  distributed  multimedia  networking 
from  IBM  brings  to  the  table.  And  only  IBM  can  integrate  your  PS/ValuePoints,  PS/2!, 

RISC  System/6000®  workstations,  AS/400®  and  ES/9000™  systems,  and  all  the  key  ingredients 
to  satisfy  your  business’s  appetite. 

It’s  all  a  part  of  the  IBM  Ultimedia®  family.  To  find  out  more  about  our  extensive  menu 
including  consulting  services,  call  1  800  426-9402,  ext.  340.  And  get  a  taste  ol  what  we  can  do 
for  your  business.  _ _ 


IBM,  PS/2,  RISC  System/6000,  AS/400  and  Ultimedia  are  registered  trademarks  and  PS/ValuePoint  and  ES/9000 
are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  ©  1993  IBM  Corp. 


video  clips,  news  feeds,”  Reed  adds. 
“You  can’t  afford  not  to  be  connected 
for  any  length  of  time.” 

A  host  of  consultants  and  vendors 
agree  that  locating  relevant  data  is 
the  No.  1  problem  among  workers — 
made  worse  as  the  amount  of  avail¬ 
able  information  increases.  “Client/ 
server  computing  has  put  lots  of 
databases  down  on  clients,  but  the 
major  questions  are  still,  ‘Where?’ 
and  ‘What?’  and  ‘How  do  I  get  at 
it?’  ”  observes  Carol  Blotter,  vice 
president  of  strategic  alliances  at 
Comshare  Inc.,  the  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
maker  of  Commander  EIS  software. 
In  many  companies,  it’s  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  the  situation  begins  to 
affect  productivity  and,  ultimately, 
to  show  up  on  the  bottom  line. 

Carpe  Datum 

To  truly  take  control  of  information, 
companies  must  first  rethink  their 
information  philosophy.  “Workers 
can  get  carried  away  with  informa¬ 
tion  and  lose  the  connection  between 
information  and  action,”  says  Thomas 
Davenport,  partner  and  director  of 
research  at  Ernst  &  Young’s  Center 
for  Business  Innovation  in  Boston. 
“If  you  really  want  to  manage  the 
broad  information  environment,  you 
need  to  reorient  the  organization 
from  focusing  on  technology  to  fo¬ 
cusing  on  how  people  work.” 

That  shift  is  best  effected  by 
adding  context  to  traditional  data 
elements  such  as  spreadsheet  cells 
or  database  fields,  Davenport  says. 
Context  in  this  case  means  that 
workers  receive  not  just  facts  but 
meaning  and  point  of  view  that  will 
help  them  make  decisions.  In  many 
companies,  that  context  is  added 
with  newer  data  types — electronic 
documents,  graphics,  video,  audio 
or  workgroup  databases — and  with 
one  very  old  data  type:  text. 

Any  worthwhile  information  phi¬ 
losophy  must  also  embrace  legacy 
systems.  “Every  CIO  tells  me  they’d 
like  to  blow  up  every  legacy  system 
they  have,  but  there  are  only  a  few 
hundred  managers  a  year  who  have 
the  corporate  culture  to  reengineer 
and  the  $5  million  or  $10  million 
needed  to  do  this,”  says  Dave  Liddell, 


manager  of  brand  strategy  for  IBM 
Corp.’s  Software  Solutions  division  in 
Somers,  N.Y.  “Nine  out  of  10  legacy 
systems  are  working  satisfactorily,” 
he  says,  and  a  successful  information 
system  will  accommodate  them. 

Likewise,  companies  that  have 
made  an  extensive  commitment  to 
particular  desktop  tools  should  de¬ 
sign  a  system  that  allows  them  to 


“Delivering  100  percent 
of  your  data  to  all  people 
is  the  same  as  giving 
them  nothing.” 

- Robin  McNeill 


remain  active.  IBM’s  Visual  Docu¬ 
ment  Library  gives  networked  users 
a  uniform  way  to  archive,  locate, 
share  and  revise  documents  created 
with  a  wide  range  of  desktop  appli¬ 
cations.  Because  the  system  works 
behind  the  applications,  capturing 
documents  as  they  are  stored  and 
depositing  them  on  a  LAN  rather 
than  an  individual’s  hard  disk,  work¬ 
ers  don’t  need  to  learn  a  separate 
user  interface  or  even  be  aware  they’re 
using  another  system. 

Enter  Reality 

Once  you’ve  thought  about  the  larger 
issues,  analyze  your  business  pro¬ 
cesses  as  they  work  right  now,  not  as 
you’d  like  them  to  work.  Observe 
what  kind  of  information  is  used, 
when  and  by  whom,  and  where  it 
goes  next.  “Look  at  the  process  to 
identify  who  owns  a  piece  of  data  and 
when  and  how  it  travels,”  advises 
Mark  Ruport,  president  and  CEO  of 
Interleaf  Inc.,  the  Waltham,  Mass., 
document-management  pioneer. 
“Some  data  stays  put,  other  data 
moves,  some  within  the  same  depart¬ 
ment,  some  from  group  to  group.” 

Next,  zero  in  on  the  mission-criti¬ 
cal  application  that  has  the  most  im¬ 
pact  on  the  business.  Managers  should 
concentrate  on  improving  key  pro¬ 
cesses  rather  than  trying  to  solve  an 


overall  information  problem  with  a 
large,  vague  plan.  “Think  big,  start 
small,”  says  Andersen  Consulting’s 
Harris.  “Build  something  that’s  real 
that  adds  business  value  in  three  to 
six  months.  Transforming  your  IS 
department  to  deliver  end-user  ben¬ 
efits  [can  be  a]  three-  to  five-year 
process,  but  you  can  deliver  some¬ 
thing  real  in  a  short  period  of  time.” 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  set  limits.  The 
most  common  mistake  managers 
make  is  trying  to  replicate  their  com¬ 
panies’  entire  bank  of  knowledge  in 
whatever  system  they’re  attempting 
to  introduce.  “IS  people  tend  to  say, 
‘I  have  75  gigabytes  on  my  main¬ 
frame;  now  how  do  I  put  it  on  a  desk¬ 
top?’  The  answer  is,  you  don’t,”  says 
Robin  McNeill,  director  of  Cognos’s 
line  of  PowerPlay  decision-support 
tools  in  Ottawa.  “Delivering  100  per¬ 
cent  of  your  data  to  all  people  is  the 
same  as  giving  them  nothing.” 

Industry  observers  generally  ad¬ 
vise  against  putting  users  on  a  “data 
diet”  by  blocking  access  to  knowl¬ 
edge  (security  concerns  notwith¬ 
standing),  but  they  do  say  that  cor¬ 
porations  should  try  to  help  users 
limit  the  data  deluge.  “Encourage 
standardization  and  make  it  so  most 
of  the  data  people  need  is  in  one 
place,”  says  Edward  Belove,  vice 
president  of  software  development 
at  Ziff-Davis  Interactive  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  and  the  former  vice 
president  of  corporate  research  at 
Lotus.  As  an  example,  Belove  says 
he  has  set  up  his  electronic  mailbox¬ 
es  so  that  all  messages  land  in  his 
Notes  Mail  mailbox.  “Give  people 
the  tools  so  they  can  standardize  and 
they  won’t  feel  like  they  have  to  go 
outside  the  [corporate  information] 
system.” 

Observers  say  that  smart  agents 
will  play  an  increasing  role  in  data 
gathering,  going  out  over  the  infor¬ 
mation  network  and  bringing  back 
only  those  elements  that  fit  sets  of 
rules  a  user  has  specified.  Comshare 
has  teamed  up  with  Andersen  Con¬ 
sulting  to  develop  a  detect-and-alert 
system,  Commander  Exception  Mon¬ 
itor,  that  Andersen’s  Harris  calls 
“one  of  the  first  products  to  proac¬ 
tively  monitor  and  deliver  manageri- 
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Hoover  Dam  captures  the  powt$£,  >% 
of  the  Colorado  River  generating 
4  billion  kilowatts/ year  of  eletitripfty.  ' 
supplying  water  to  25  million  peftte 
and  irrigating  654b  of  America's  frfeh 
produce  The  concrete  at  the 
dam's  core  won’t  be  fully  cured  ’ 
for  another  POO  years. 


Face  it.  Client/server  projects  demand  products  from  a  rock-solid  vendor  to 
harness  the  full  power  of  your  information  systems.  The  Gupta™  Client/Server 
system  combines  robust  development  and  SQL  database  software,  giving 
PCs  powerful  access  to  your  growing  flow  of  information. 

Scalable  solutions  from  subnotebooks  to  the  mainframe. 

Gutpa  defined  client/server  with  SQLBase®  the  first  SQL  database  server  for 
PCs.  For  anything  from  network  servers  to  subnotebooks,  SQLBase  puts 
true  relational  database  power  in  anyone’s  reach.  And  for  complete 
enterprise  integration,  our  SQLNetwork™  connectivity  family  enables  your 
applications  to  access  all  your  organization’s  databases,  including  DB2T 
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Rower  for  team  productivity. 

Only  SQLWindows?  our  powerful  application  development  system,  combines 
genuine  object-orientation,  a  friendly  graphical  development  environment  and 
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Client/Server  gets  done  with  Gupta. 
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al  information  to  end  users.”  Soft¬ 
ware  agents  are  trained  to  watch  tar¬ 
geted  databases  for  changes,  trends 
or  other  patterns;  when  conditions 
change,  alerts  are  automatically 
routed  through  the  network  to  ap¬ 
propriate  users  or  workgroups. 

Finally,  CIOs  should  try  to  ensure 
that  employees  will  actually  use 
the  new  or  improved  information 
scheme.  Upper  management  must 
set  the  tone  for  the  company  and  es¬ 
tablish  new  behavioral  rules  govern¬ 
ing  communication — for  example, 
when  is  electronic  mail  appropriate, 
and  when  is  a  face-to-face  meeting 
required?  Should  documents  reside 
in  a  Notes  database  or  be  exchanged 
over  the  LAN  as  attachments  to  a 
messaging  system?  “We  have  stan¬ 
dard  behaviors  on  when  U.S.  mail 
comes  in  and  how  we  deal  with  it,” 
says  Ernst  &  Young’s  Davenport. 
“We  need  corporate  procedures  on 
when  to  do  electronic  mail,  voice 
mail  and  Notes  databases  as  well.” 

To  engender  grass-roots  support, 
IS  managers  should  foster  “commu¬ 
nities  of  interest”  throughout  the  or¬ 
ganization,  says  Anatole  Gershman, 
associate  partner  and  director  of  the 
human  systems  integration  laborato¬ 
ry  at  Andersen  Consulting’s  Center 
for  Strategic  Technology  Research  in 
Chicago.  These  communities,  which 
can  be  within  a  single  department  or 
cross-departmental,  involve  inter¬ 
ested  “power-user”  employees  who 
work  with  information  in  the  same 
way.  The  CIO  should  provide  tem¬ 
plates  and  tools  so  that  people  don’t 
have  to  reinvent  the  wheel,  but 
should  otherwise  let  the  communi¬ 
ties  take  the  information  initiative 
whenever  possible. 

Products  Anyone? 

Data  elements  must  match  the  work 
that  employees  actually  have  to  ac¬ 
complish.  Imaging  and  document- 
management  proponents  insist  that 
for  many  companies,  those  elements 
involve  text  and  documents,  not 
database  fields.  An  aphorism  cited 
again  and  again  by  text  proponents 
holds  that  only  10  percent  of  a  given 
company’s  information  resides  in 
electronic  databases — presumably 


leaving  90  percent  open  to  electronic 
text  handlers  such  as  Interleaf’s  doc¬ 
ument-management  systems,  IBM’s 
imaging  and  indexing  products  or 
Comshare’s  Commander  EIS. 

Documentum  Inc.  takes  a  slight 
twist  on  the  text  approach  by  break¬ 
ing  elements  into  smaller  parts  that 
can  be  reused  in  “virtual  docu¬ 
ments”  as  needed.  “Our  customers 
want  to  create  the  approved  version 
of  a  particular  document,  then  keep 
reusing  parts,”  explains  Robert  Reid, 


T o  engender  grass-roots 
support,  IS  managers 
should  foster  “communities 
of  interest”  throughout  the 
organization. 

—Anatole  Gershman 


vice  president  of  marketing  for  the 
Pleasanton,  Calif.,  firm.  Documen- 
tum’s  object-oriented  system  allows 
companies  to  build  repositories  of  el¬ 
ements — text,  images,  multimedia, 
video  and  so  on — that  are  then  com¬ 
bined  into  other  electronic  documents 
when  appropriate. 

Many  IS  managers,  however,  are 
reluctant  to  sideline  traditional 
databases — particularly  when  cru¬ 
cial  business  information  still  re¬ 
sides  in  them.  One  alternative  cham¬ 
pioned  by  4GL  language  firms  such 
as  Cognos  is  to  apply  Structured 
Query  Language  querying  tools  or  a 
graphical  EIS — or  both — in  front  of 
the  databases,  making  them  more 
accessible  to  end  users. 

Richard  Hackathorn,  founder  of 
the  Bolder  Technology  consultancy 
in  Boulder,  Colo.,  and  author  of  En¬ 
terprise  Database  Connectivity  (John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  1993),  takes  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  10  percent  data,  90  per¬ 
cent  text  rule.  “In  a  classically  struc¬ 
tured  database,  you  want  to  put  only 
the  formal  data  that  is  required  to 
support  the  business  processes.” 
That  may  encompass  only  10  per¬ 


cent  of  a  company’s  collective  knowl¬ 
edge,  he  concedes,  but  “it’s  the  most 
important  10  percent.” 

Some  firms  looking  to  give  users 
greater  access  are  building  data  ware¬ 
houses — versions  of  their  transac¬ 
tion-oriented  databases  that  are 
customized  for  unspecified  ad  hoc 
queries  needed  to  support  business 
decisions.  In  effect,  a  data  warehouse 
retools  a  database  so  that  it  can  be 
used  by  people  rather  than  a  Cobol 
program,  Hackathorn  says. 

Consultants,  vendors  and  ob¬ 
servers  emphasize  that  no  one  soft¬ 
ware  system  will  cure  information 
overload,  but  they  agree  that  one 
product  currently  comes  closer  than 
any  other.  It’s  no  coincidence  that 
even  vendors  competing  with  Lotus 
Notes  groupware  can  or  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  interact  with  it  in  the  near 
future.  Notes  offers  many  elements 
important  to  a  well-rounded  infor¬ 
mation  system — including  the  ability 
to  mix  and  match  a  wide  variety  of 
data  types,  a  uniform  interface  that 
lets  people  access  disparate  data 
types  in  a  uniform  way  and  mal¬ 
leable  data  repositories  that  can  ac¬ 
cept  “streams”  of  information,  such 
as  news  feeds,  and  “pools”  of  data, 
such  as  archival  databases. 

“A  lot  of  organizations  are  using 
Lotus  Notes  as  an  interface  to  their 
databases,”  says  Andersen’s  Gersh¬ 
man.  “There’s  a  trend  toward  inte¬ 
gration,  toward  not  dividing  systems 
into  different  kinds  of  documents, 
and  Notes  seems  to  be  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  [workgroup  tool].  It’s  in  version 
3  and  there’s  still  no  competition.” 

“Notes  is  a  very  appealing  tech¬ 
nology.  It’s  document-based  and  peo¬ 
ple  tend  to  think  about  things  in 
terms  of  documents,”  says  Ernst  & 
Young’s  Davenport.  Even  so,  compa¬ 
nies  shouldn’t  view  Notes,  or  any 
other  single  product,  as  a  one-step 
cure-all,  he  says.  “The  assumption  is 
that  once  you  get  one  of  these  sys¬ 
tems,  the  information  will  start  to 
flow  freely.  But  you  have  to  address 
cultural  and  behavioral  issues  before 
that  will  happen.”  HE1 


Tracy  Mayor  is  a  freelance  writer  and 
editor  based  in  Salem,  Mass. 
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Meet  your  new 
assistant  store  manager 


Store  managers  make  better  decisions  when  they  base 
them  on  reliable,  up-to-the-minute  information  col¬ 
lected  and  analyzed  right  on  the  store  floor.  Symbol 
Technologies’  new  PPT  4110  provides  managers 
with  instant  access  to  POS,  back  office  and  headquarters 
information -anywhere,  anytime -without  leaving  the  selling  floor. 
Ill  Operating  in  a  PC-compatible  DOS  environment,  the 
ergonomically  designed  PPT  4110  combines  pen  input  with 
integrated  bar  code  laser  scanning.  Completely  wireless,  it 
communicates  to  your  host  application  system  via  Symbols 
high-performance  Spectrum  One®  radio  frequency  (RF) 
network.  Illllll  In  todays  tough  retail  environment,  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  your  only  competitive 
advantage.  But,  knowing  what  happened 
isn’t  enough . . .  you  need  information 
in  real  time,  so  you  can  take  action. 

Know  It  Now  With,  the  PPT  4110  Portable 

Pen  Terminal  with  integrated  scanner  from 
Symbol  Technologies,  the  leader  in  bar 
code-driven  data  management 

transaction  systems,  with  more 
than  two  million  scanners  and 
terminals  installed  worldwide. 

Illllll  For  your  complimentary  copy 
of  our  informative  “Know  It  Now” 
brochure,  call  Symbol  at 
1-800-SCAN  234. 
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BY  PORTIA  ISAACSON 


Wireless  E-mail 
offers  freedom 
from  the  shack¬ 
les  of  quirky 
hotel  phone 
systems  and  in¬ 
secure  locations. 
But  consumers 
should  beware 
the  hype  of  any¬ 
where/anytime 
communication. 


High  Wireless 

E-MAIL  HITS 
THE  ROAD 

One  day  a  few  months  ago,  a 
small  package  arrived  at  my 
office.  In  it  was  a  little  black 
zippered  case  just  larger  than 
a  paperback  book.  It  was  a 
Hewlett-Packard  HP  100LX 
loaded  with  RadioMail  soft¬ 
ware,  a  Motorola  InfoTAC 
wireless  modem  for  accessing 
the  ARDIS  network,  and  a 
booklet  of  instructions  for 
sending  and  receiving  E-mail 
through  the  RadioMail  host  to 
any  E-mail  address  on  the  In¬ 
ternet.  (This  whole  package 
costs  $995,  with  unlimited  E- 
mail  usage  for  $89  a  month.) 
On  opening  the  package,  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  I  had  a  new  iden¬ 
tity:  portia@radiomail.net. 

Not  one  for  reading  instruc¬ 
tions,  I  turned  on  the  comput¬ 
er  and  the  modem.  The  mo¬ 
dem’s  LCD  flashed  an 
envelope,  and  immediately  a 
message  popped  up  on  my 
display  welcoming  me  to  Ra¬ 
dioMail.  I  stared  with  wonder 
as  I  realized  that  not  only  had 
the  system  found  me  in  Col¬ 
orado  Springs  to  deliver 
that  piece  of  mail  but  it 
could  have  found  me  in 
exactly  the  same  way  in 
any  urban  center  in  the 
United  States.  I  could 
have  been  deep  in 
Rockefeller  Center,  in 
Salt  Lake  City’s  Delta  termi¬ 
nal,  in  the  Santa  Clara  Mar¬ 
riott  lobby,  in  a  Chicago  taxi  or 
at  a  client  meeting  in  San 
Francisco.  I  could  even  have 
been  at  my  breakfast  counter 
sipping  my  first  cup  of  tea  or 
in  my  den  watching  the  late 
news.  With  its  13,500  radio 
towers,  ARDIS  is  not  every¬ 
where,  but  it  is  most  places 
where  cellular-telephone  ser¬ 
vice  is  available. 

No  telephone  wires.  No  di¬ 
aling.  During  those  first 


weeks,  I  watched  with  awe  as 
the  little  antenna  icon  on  the 
modem  LCD  blinked  my  E- 
mail  across  vast  distances.  I 
did  enough  experimenting  to 
know  that  messages  would 
appear  on  other  RadioMail 
users’  computer  displays  in  a 
few  seconds  (if  their  modems 
and  computers  were  on).  I 
could  actually  hold  a  conver¬ 
sation  in  near  real-time  by  ex¬ 
changing  E-mail  messages. 

Net  Gains 


There  are 
more  than  20 
million  users 
of  E-mail  in 
the  United 
States. 


A  GROWING 
COMMUNITY 

I  wanted  to  communicate  with 
more  people  through  E-mail.  I 
took  an  informal  poll  of  30  or 
so  people  with  whom  I  inter¬ 
act  to  see  how  many  are 
reachable  by  E-mail.  Most 
computer-industry  executives 
I  spoke  to  had  their  E-mail  ad¬ 
dresses  readily  at  hand,  but 
only  a  few  had  them  on  their 
business  cards.  Only  one  per¬ 
son  could  not  be  reached  by 
Internet.  She  said  that  her 
employer,  a  large  airline  com¬ 
pany,  has  concerns  about  the 
security  of  Internet. 

Hooked  on  Ra¬ 
dioMail  but  impatient 
with  the  HP  lOOLX’s 
small  keyboard,  hard- 
to-read  display  and  in¬ 
compatibility  with  my 
Windows  applications,  I 
replaced  it  with  a  Gate¬ 
way  2000  HandBook  subnote¬ 
book  computer,  a  DOS  ver¬ 
sion  of  RadioMail  and  a  serial 
cable  to  the  InfoTAC  modem. 

I  find  the  Gateway  HandBook 
to  be  a  good  compromise  be¬ 
tween  an  easy-to-carry  E- 
mail  machine  and  a  computer 
that  will  run  my  Windows  ap¬ 
plications. 

The  combination  of  wire¬ 
less  connectivity  and  the  ex¬ 
plosion  in  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  using  the  Internet  (which 
is  said  to  be  growing  at  the 


rate  of  15  percent  per  month) 
has  made  E-mail  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  communication  frame¬ 
work  from  what  it  was  just  a 
few  years  ago.  Although  the 
DOS  RadioMail  software 
needs  a  major  upgrade  to 
Windows,  I  found  the  soft¬ 
ware  and  the  service  with  the 
ARDIS  metropolitan  area 
wireless  network  easier  than 
voice  mail — and  certainly  eas¬ 
ier  than  connecting  a  comput¬ 
er  to  a  quirky  hotel  telephone 
line. 

Wireless  E-mail 
may  be  the  answer 
to  professionals’ 
low-productivity 
work  time  and 
communication 
dead  spaces.  It  can 
be  used  in  meet¬ 
ings  that  require 
only  light  participa¬ 
tion,  airports 
where  phones  are  scarce,  cus¬ 
tomer  locations  where  asking 
for  a  telephone  is  awkward, 
courtrooms  where  cellular- 
phone  conversations  can  be 
overheard  and  hotels  with 
computer-phobic  phone  sys¬ 
tems  (but  not  during  air  trav¬ 
el;  the  FCC  bars  the  use  of 
wireless  networks,  such  as 
ARDIS  and  RAM,  on  air¬ 
planes  in  flight). 

Alternate  Routes 


There  are  14 
million  users 
of  cellular 
phones  and 
over  12  million 
users  of  mo¬ 
bile  comput¬ 
ers  in  this 
country. 


YOU  CAN  GET  THERE 
FROM  HERE 

There  are  other  routes  to 
wireless  E-mail  besides  Ra¬ 
dioMail  on  the  ARDIS  net¬ 
work.  There  is  RadioMail  on 
the  RAM  Mobile  Data  net¬ 
work,  which  requires  the  Er¬ 
icsson  Mobidem  modem  in¬ 
stead  of  the  InfoTAC.  When 
choosing  between  ARDIS  and 
RAM  as  your  RadioMail 
transport,  the  key  issues  are 
coverage  (ARDIS  has  greater 
coverage,  although  both  are 
likely  to  meet  your  require- 
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YES,  enter  my  one-year  subscription 
(21  issues)  to  CIO  magazine  and  bill  me 
later  for  only  $69,  a  savings  of  $29  off 
the  basic  rate. 
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This  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  an  offer  to  buy  these 
securities.  The  offer  is  made  only  by  the  Prospectus. 

March  29,  1994 


2,500,000  Shares 

j 

Cambridge  Technology  Partners 


Common  Stock 

(par  value  $.01  per  share) 


Price  $15  Per  Share 


Copies  of  the  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  in  any  State  from  the  undersigned 
and  such  other  dealers  as  may  lawfully  offer  these  securities  in  such  State. 
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ments),  in-building  access 
(ARDIS  provides  superior 
reception — I  have  not  mea¬ 
sured  by  how  much),  relia¬ 
bility  (I  have  used  both  with 
no  problems;  however,  you 
should  request  data  from 
each  provider)  and  modem 
characteristics  (I  like  Info- 
TAC’s  recharging  character¬ 
istics  but  Mobidem’s  battery 
life). 

There  are  wireless  con¬ 
nections  for  such  internal  E- 
mail  systems  as  Microsoft 
Mail  and  Lotus  cc:Mail,  too. 
The  E-mail  server  or  router 


E-mail  and  RadioMail  should 
be  based  primarily  on  fac¬ 
tors  such  as  whether  a  user 
has  Internet  access  from  his 
or  her  in-house  E-mail  sys¬ 
tem  and  whether  a  user’s 
communication  is  more  in¬ 
ternally  or  externally  fo¬ 
cused. 

Great  Expectations 


NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
HOLD  THE  HYPE 

Wireless  E-mail  is  emerging 
as  this  article  is  being  writ¬ 


wide,  more  than  20  million 
people  are  accessible 
through  the  Internet.  Wire¬ 
less  E-mail  is  the  logi¬ 
cal  next  step. 

Wireless  E-mail  is 
an  obviously  valuable 
technology  poised  for 
rapid  adoption  by  mo¬ 
bile  professionals.  But 
zealots  are  creating 
expectations  that  will 
disappoint  some  users  with 
their  “anywhere/anytime” 
slogan,  which  can  be  found 
in  every  press  release  and 
sales  pitch  about  wireless  E- 


the  sense  that  “anywhere” 
is  used  to  mean  that  com¬ 
munication  can  take  place 
between  any  two 
places,  “anytime” 
should  be  used  to 
mean  that  communi¬ 
cation  can  take  place 
between  any  two 
times.  If  we  really 
had  an  “anytime” 
communications  de¬ 
vice,  then  we  could  talk  to 
someone  from  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury  or  the  21st  century. 

The  wireless  zealots  are 
mixing  their  space  and  time 


Over  20  mil¬ 
lion  people 
worldwide 
can  send  and 
receive  mail 
through  the 
Internet. 


can  be  equipped  with  an  In¬ 
tel  Mobidem  AT  modem 
that  sends  and  receives 
messages  to  and  from  simi¬ 
larly  equipped  mobile  com¬ 
puters  over  the  RAM  net¬ 
work  by  simulating 
telephone  access  to  the  E- 
mail  system. 

The  cost  of  modems  and 
RAM  service  to  equip  in- 
house  E-mail  systems  with 
wireless  capabilities  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  RadioMail’s  cost,  so 
the  choice  between  in-house 


ten.  Suppliers  will  be  lower¬ 
ing  the  entry  cost  of  service 
and  the  cost  of  modems. 

And  look  for  handheld  per¬ 
sonal  communicators  with 
integrated  wireless  E-mail 
(for  instance,  Motorola’s  En¬ 
voy  with  built-in  RadioMail 
and  an  ARDIS  modem). 

In  the  United  States  to¬ 
day,  there  are  14  million  cel¬ 
lular  telephones  in  use, 
more  than  12  million  mobile 
computers  and  over  20  mil¬ 
lion  users  of  E-mail.  World- 


mail.  Coverage  is  still  mini¬ 
mal  in  sparsely  populated 
areas  and  even  in  some 
large  suburban  towns,  and 
there  are  pockets  in  most 
major  cities  where  there  is 
no  coverage.  Inside  some 
buildings,  one  or  the  other 
network  may  have  poor  re¬ 
ception. 

“Anywhere”  should  be  re¬ 
placed  by  “nearly  anywhere 
that  businesses  operate.” 
The  “anytime”  part  of  the 
slogan  is  not  true  at  all.  In 


metaphors.  I  wouldn’t  mind 
except  that  if  we  already 
think  we  can  communicate 
“anytime,”  then  we  won’t 
think  about  how  to  build  a 
chronophone.  BE] 


Portia  Isaacson  is  president 
of  Dream  IT  Inc.,  a  consul¬ 
tancy  and  publisher  head¬ 
quartered  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  dedicated  to 
providing  quality  business 
information  to  customers  and 
creators  of  frontline  IT. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  TERRY  ALLEN 


What  you  need  is  Enterprise 
Object  Architecture™  (EOA). 
The  only  object-oriented  strategy 
that  lets  you  migrate  to 
client/server  computing  while 
fully  leveraging  your  investment 
in  existing  people,  tools  and 
methodologies. 

SUCCESSFULLY  MIGRATE  AT 

YOUR  OWN  PACE. 


into  your  corporate  goals  and  cul¬ 
ture.  Our  world-class  EOA  experts 
will  provide  as  much  —  or  as  little  — 
analysis,  design,  planning,  consult¬ 
ing  and  training  as  your  unique  sit¬ 
uation  requires.  It’s  a  partnership 
that  can  take  your  enterprise  into 
the  next  century.  And  it’s  already 
working  at  major  service  and 
maim  fact  uring  companies . 


D  eveloped  by  D  igitalk,  the 
company  that  brought 
Smalltalk/V®  and  PARTS®  to  the 
Fortune  500,  Enterprise  Object 
Architecture  is  a  compre¬ 
hensive  distributed  compo¬ 
nent  strategy.  But  EOA’s 
most  important  component  is 
people.  Yours  and  ours. 

Your  people  will  provide  insight 


A  FORTUNE  500  STRATEGY, 

Tools  may  put  out  fires  and  pro¬ 
vide  short-term  savings,  but  they 
won’t  solve  the  long-term  issues  of 
ei  1  teq trise-scale  development , 
data  access  and  distribution 
of  business  logic. 

But  with  Digitalk’s 
Enterprise  Object  Architecture, 
hundreds  of  companies  —  including 


Fortune  500  corporations  —  are 
addressing  critical  client/server 
issues  with  their  own  legacy 
systems  and  people.  The  result  is 
a  tremendous  savings  in  time, 
money  and  human  resources. 

CALL  FOR  OUR  FREE  EOA 

WHITE  PAPER. 

Don't  w  a  i  t  for  your 
client/server  project  to  stall.  And 
don’t  reach  for  another  develop¬ 
ment  tool.  Our  comprehensive 
strategy  for  migrating  to 
client/server  computing  is  in  our 
Enterprise  Object  Architecture 
White  Paper. 

Call  1-800-531-2344  x  831 
now  to  request  yours.  Because  you 
don’t  need  another  tool.  You  need 
a  strategy  that  works. 


DIGITALK 


OBJECT  ARCHITECTURE  FOR  CLIENT/SERVER. 


Instant  Replay 

Not  everyone  needs  two-way 
wireless  data  communication. 
But  for  some,  the  idea  of  a  one¬ 
way  wireless  data-delivery  system 
has  great  appeal.  StarLink  from 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  designed  specif¬ 


ically  for  the  HP  100LX  palmtop 
computer,  transmits  voice  and  data 
messages  as  well  as  news,  sports, 
weather  and  financial  information. 

The  National  Dispatch  Center  Inc. 
serves  as  the  central  message-con¬ 
trol  facility.  It  receives  and  processes 
telephone  messages  and  transmits 
them  to  the  palmtops  24  hours  a  day, 
365  days  a  year.  If,  for  instance,  a 
team  member  needs  to  update  you 
on  a  client  profile  and  you’re  on  your 
way  to  the  client’s  office,  she  can  call 
a  toll-free  number  and  give  her  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  operator,  who  will  trans¬ 
mit  that  message  to  your  HP  100LX. 
Messages  sent  via  modem  automat¬ 
ically  appear  on  your  palmtop. 

StarLink  gives  subscribers  in¬ 
stant  access  to  the  top  news  sto¬ 
ries,  Wall  Street  financial  informa¬ 
tion,  sports  news,  national  weather 
and  entertainment  news.  Detailed 
financial  information  is  also  avail¬ 
able  with  the  StockLink  option. 

Monthly  charges  for  the  service 
range  from  $10.95  to  $62.95,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  options.  A  1MB  HP 
100LX  is  available  for  $549,  a  2MB 
version  for  $749.  The  Motorola  Inc. 
receiver  is  $229.  To  sign  up,  call  800 
917-LINK. 


A  Wireless  Smorgasbord 

If  Willy  Loman  had  had  cellular 
computing,  would  he  have 
come  to  such  a  sorry  end? 

Maybe  not — 14  million  people, 
many  of  them  salesmen,  will 
be  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
wireless  mobile  computing 
by  the  year  2000,  according 
to  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton. 

Ameritech  has  already 
bagged  1  million  of  those 
users  in  its  eight-state  re¬ 
gion  straddling  the  Eastern-Central 
time-zone  line.  To  keep  customers  coming  and  add 
value  to  its  cellular  service,  Ameritech  has  formed  virtual  partner¬ 
ships  with  dozens  of  vendors  to  provide  turnkey  wireless-computing  kits. 

The  kits,  which  range  in  functionality  from  simple  one-way  messaging  to  a  mobile  of¬ 
fice,  are  meant  to  offer  customers  lower-cost  access  to  the  trappings  of  wireless.  The 
most  comprehensive  of  the  kits — the  Wireless  Field  Partner— comes  with  a  pen-based  or 
notebook  computer  with  a  choice  of  operating  system,  a  digital  pager,  a  cellular  modem 
with  communications  software  and  an  intelligent  interface  to  the  cellular  phone  that’s  also 
included.  The  package  can  also  incorporate  a  customer’s  existing  computer  or  communi¬ 
cations  software.  Related  services  are  available  by  monthly  subscription. 

The  pieces  were  provided  by  Apple  Computer  Inc.,  AT&T  Paradyne,  Compaq  Comput¬ 
er  Corp.,  NEC  Technologies  Inc.  and  others.  Some  of  the  vendors  market  the  packages  un¬ 
der  their  own  names.  The  company  that  sells  the  kit  acts  as  sole  support  coordinator. 

Package  components  are  also  available  individually.  Kit  pricing  depends  on  configura¬ 
tions.  Contact  Ameritech  in  Hoffman  Estates,  Ill.,  at  800  662-4531,  Ext.  3282. 

Communications  Unbound 


For  those  who  need  multifaceted  two-way  wireless  communications  in  a  single  device, 
Motorola  Inc.’s  long-awaited  Envoy  will  make  its  debut  this  summer.  Envoy  communi¬ 
cates  with  computers,  fax  machines  and  information  services  from  anywhere  within  the 
ARDIS  nationwide  wireless  data-communications  network. 

The  new  device  comes  equipped  with  RadioMail  software,  which  enables  users  to  com¬ 
municate  with  public  and  private  E-mail  systems  (see  Frontline,  Page  92).  AT&T  Per- 
sonaLink  Services  let  users  shop  for  products  and  services,  seek  out  information  and  send 
“smart”  messages.  For  instance,  a  high-priority  message  that  does  not  get  immediate  atten¬ 
tion  can  be  rerouted  to  other  recipients;  smart  mailboxes  can 
screen,  distribute,  file  and  filter  messages. 

Envoy  is  based  on  General  Magic’s  Magic  Cap  platform 
and  Telescript  communications  language.  It  comes  with 
America  Online  and  Official  Airline  Guides’  Flightline  ser¬ 
vice.  It  also  features  an  address  book,  calendar,  calculator, 
filing  system,  note  pad,  and  spreadsheet  and  graphing  capa¬ 
bilities.  Users  input  information  by  tapping  the  screen  with 
either  an  attached  stylus  or  a  finger,  using  an  onscreen  key¬ 
board  or  writing  messages  to  be  transmitted  or  faxed.  To 
make  a  call,  for  instance,  one  simply  taps  the  Rolodex  icon  on  the  desk  screen,  then  taps 
the  desired  telephone  number,  and  the  device  automatically  makes  the  call. 

Envoy  measures  7.5  x  5.7  x  1.2  inches,  weighs  1.7  pounds  and  features  1MB  of  RAM, 
4MB  of  ROM  and  a  rechargeable,  eight-hour  NiCad  battery.  When  it  ships  this  summer,  it 
will  cost  about  $1,500.  Call  800  535-5775. 
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UNIX  &  AS/400 


The  door  to  global  business  productivity  is  now 
open.  SSA  is  the  key. 

Today,  there  is  an  easy,  reliable  way  to  integrate 
every  functional  part  of  your  business:  engineering, 
manufacturing,  sales,  distribution  and  finance,  even  if 
your  application  software  runs  on  diverse  computer 
hardware  platforms.  It’s  called  BPCS/AS,  the  open 
client/server  software  solution  from  SSA. 

BPCS/AS  optimizes  your  investment  in  technology. 
It  helps  you  respond  to  customers,  cut  waste, 
improve  processes  and  speed  communication  among 
all  business  locations,  enterprise- wide.  Simply  stated, 


BPCS/AS  helps  businesses  remain  competitive  in 
today’s  global  economy. 

BPCS/AS  is  now  available  to  Process,  Discrete  or 
Hybrid  manufacturers  running  AS/400,  RS/6000  and 
HP 9000  systems  in  single  or  multi-plant  environments. 

Installed  at  more  than  7,000  sites,  BPCS/AS  is 
backed  by  a  global  network  of  5,000  professionals  in 
65  countries  and  a  24  hour-a-day  International 
Helpline.  BPCS/AS  works  where  and  when  you  need 
it... on  budget  and  on  schedule. 

Discover  BPCS/AS.  It  is  your  key 
to  enterprise-wide  success. 


CALL  1-SOO-SSA-BPCS 

FOR  YOUR  FREE  PREVIEW  DISK  OF  BPCS/AS  TODAY. 


SSA 


SYSTEM  SOFTWARE  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


500  W.  Madison,  Chicago,  Illinois  60661  U.S.A.  Telephone:  312-641-2900  Fax:  312-641-3737 


©  1994  SYSTEM  SOFTWARE  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  BPCS/AS  IS  A  TRADEMARK  OF  SSA.  IBM,  AS/400  AND  RS/6000  ARE  TRADEMARKS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION  UNI*  IS  A  TRADEMARK  OF  UNI*  SYSTEM  LABORATORIES.  INC 
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AViiON 

and 

Data  General 


A  five  yea|  oppn  systems  success  story! 

The  AViiON®  success  story  began 
five  years  ago  with  an  open 
systems  vision.  Today,  AViiON 
servers,  storage  products  and 
services  art1  a  global  best  seller 
with  a  more  than  $1  billion 
installed  customer  base. 


And  our  customers  keep  giving 
AViiON  rave  reviews.  For  two 
years  running,  AViiON  has  been 
voted  the  No.  1  RISC  server  for 
customer  satisfaction  by 
Computerworld  readers,1  beating 
IBM,  SUN,  Hewlett-Packard  and 
Digital  in  everything  from 
reliability  to  value. 


The  AViiON  success  story  also 
includes  a  dramatically 
expanding  customer  base. 

A  recent  IDC  report  found  AViiON 
to  be  the  leading  platform  in  the 
U.S.  medium-scale  UNIX  systems 
market  in  1992:  And  our  ClARiiON 
open  storage  system  has 
won  praise  as  the  fastest,  and  most 
flexible,  hardware-based  RAID 
system?  To  make  this  a  real  page- 
turner,  we’ve  added  over  3,000 
software  applications  and  a  full 
suite  of  services  for  a  complete 
open  enterprise  solution. 


What’s  the  next  chapter  in  the 
AViiON  success  story? 

To  see  for  yourself, 


call  1 -800-DATA  GEN 


i  Data  General 

The  Open  Systems  Experts 


1  The  CW  Guide  to  Servers  "Computerworld,  March  22, 1993  and  "The  CW  Guide  to  Servers  and  Superservers,  Computerworld  January  31 , 1994 

2.  International  Data  Corporation,  “Data  General's  Ascent  in  the  UNIX  Market  "October,  1993 

3.  'Clash  of  the  Drive  Arrays,"  PC  Week,  October  11,1 993 

AViiON  is  a  registered  trademark  and  CLARiiON  is  a  trademark  of  Data  General  Corporation.  ©  Data  General  Corporation  1994 


WORKING  SMART 


A  Timely  Investment 


Integrated  systems  are  helping 
Kidder,  Peabody  brokers  make 
the  most  of  changing  market 
conditions 

The  old  cliche  “time  is  mon¬ 
ey”  can  be  said  to  apply  to 
just  about  any  facet  of  the 
business  world,  but  in  few 
areas  does  it  have  more  im¬ 
mediacy  than  in  investing. 
Market  opportunities  can 
come  and  go  in  the  blink  of 
an  eye,  but  without  easy  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  right  information, 
brokers  at  New  York-based  invest¬ 
ment  bank  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co. 
Inc.  couldn’t  always  react  quickly. 

Kidder,  Peabody  provides  invest¬ 
ment  services  to  a  wide  range  of 
clients,  from  individuals  to  money 
managers  to  institutions.  Brokers  in 
50  branch  offices  nationwide  allo¬ 
cate  clients’  assets  among  different 
securities  based  on  clients’  individ¬ 
ual  goals  and  in  response  to  chang¬ 
ing  market  conditions. 

In  1987,  the  firm  had  installed  a 
market-data  system  using  propri¬ 
etary  dumb  terminals  and  software. 
The  system  received  an  online  feed 
of  market  data  from  the  vendor  and 
also  provided  a  gateway  to  “books 
and  records”  data,  including  historical 
information  about  client  portfolios,  on 
Kidder,  Peabody’s  mainframe. 

Data  available  to  brokers  using 
this  system  was  neither  compre¬ 
hensive  nor  timely,  according  to  Bill 
Anderson,  senior  vice  president  and 
director  of  branch  administration. 
While  some  transaction  data  was 
downloaded  daily  from  the  main¬ 
frame  to  the  local  offices,  historical 
and  comprehensive  portfolio  infor¬ 
mation,  for  instance,  was  not.  And 
since  mainframe  data  was  stored 
among  multiple  file  systems,  locat¬ 
ing  information  could  be  difficult. 


Brokers  often  had  to  call  the  central 
IS  group  in  New  York  for  help  in  ac¬ 
cessing  what  they  needed,  causing 
delays  of  as  long  as  two  weeks. 

In  addition,  Anderson  says,  the 
user  interface  was  difficult  to  work 
with,  and  the  system’s  rudimentary 
reporting,  word-processing  and 
spreadsheet-analysis  functions  were 
“impossible  to  use.”  Standard 
monthly  reports  were  produced  cen¬ 
trally  on  the  mainframe,  but  brokers 
could  not  run  specialized  reports, 
such  as  performance  or  historical 
portfolio  analyses,  for  their  clients. 

These  shortcomings  became  trou¬ 
blesome  when  client  needs  began  to 
change.  “Consumers  are  more  so¬ 
phisticated  than  they  used  to  be,” 
says  Managing  Director  Steve 
Satkamp.  “People  want  more  than 
just  stock  picking  to  be  successful 
today.  They  want  to  increase  their  fi¬ 
nancial  planning,  estate  planning, 
and  they  want  to  hire  brokers  that 
are  full-range  consultants.”  Clients 
began  to  request  specialized  reports 
on  a  weekly,  even  daily,  basis. 

When  the  expiration  of  Kidder, 
Peabody’s  contract 
for  the  existing  sys¬ 
tem  approached, 
the  firm  decided  to 
adopt  a  more  so¬ 
phisticated,  flexible 
solution.  In  1992,  it 
replaced  the  old 
front  end  with  a 
client/server  archi¬ 
tecture  running  in¬ 
tegrated  systems. 

These  included  a 
customized  portfo¬ 
lio-management 
system  from  Ad¬ 
vent  Software  Inc., 
online  pricing  ser¬ 
vices  from  Auto¬ 
matic  Data  Process¬ 
ing  Inc.,  customer 
databases,  spread¬ 
sheet  capabilities 


and  word  processing.  Approximately 
2,600  Windows  workstations  are 
linked  to  about  95  AlX-based  IBM 
servers,  which  are  attached  to  a 
satellite-based  WAN. 

Today,  2,500  investment  profes¬ 
sionals  have  immediate  access  to 
client  information.  “In  seconds  I 
have  an  instant  picture  of  a  client’s 
profits  and  losses,  percent  of  total 
stock,  percent  of  income  generated 
and  dependency  on  a  given  asset,” 
says  Richard  Andersen,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  firm.  Brokers  can  better 
devise  investment  strategies  that 
meet  clients’  objectives  and  react 
more  quickly  to  market  conditions. 
They  can  also  tell  clients  how  their 
portfolios  are  performing  in  com¬ 
parison  with  indexes  such  as  the 
Dow  Jones  and  Standard  &  Poor’s 
500,  and  provide  reports — such  as 
municipal  bond  summary  and  eval¬ 
uation,  portfolio  analysis  and  per¬ 
formance  history — on  demand. 

The  system  is  helping  bring  in 
new  business,  Anderson  says,  in¬ 
cluding  a  $12  million  account.  One 
feature  largely  responsible  is  the 
ability  to  do  what-if  analyses,  allow¬ 
ing  the  firm  to  show  prospective 
clients  how  much  income  their  ac¬ 
count  could  generate.  Says  Ander¬ 
son,  “Customers  are  passing  more 
assets,  and  subsequently  more  rev¬ 
enue,  through  the  firm.” 

-Nancy  Hitchcock  &  Katherine  Auer 


VITAL  STATISTICS 


Organization:  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  Inc.,  New  York 

Application:  Portfolio-management  system 

Sponsors:  Bill  Anderson,  senior  vice  president  of 
information  technology  ( now  senior  vice  president  and 
director  of  branch  administration);  Steve  Satkamp, 
managing  director,  Chicago  office 

Technologies:  Advent  Software  Inc.  s  portfolio- 
management  system  running  on  about  2,600  IBM  486 
PS/2  workstations;  online  pricing  from  Automatic 
Data  Processing  Inc.;  about  95  IBM  RS/6000  servers 
operating  AIX  and  linked  to  a  nationwide  network; 
Microsoft  Word  and  Excel;  Sybase  database 

Scope:  2,500  brokers  in  50  sites  nationwide 

Objective:  To  provide  customers  with  detailed,  timely 
portfolio  information  quickly 

Payoff:  Improved  customer  service;  increased 
productivity;  increased  revenues 


100 
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13,500  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS. 
1,000  BRANCH  OFFICES. 

13  STATES. 


We  can.  That’s  our  business. 

Were  MicroAge  Infosystems  Services  — 
we  combine  today’s  leading  information 
technology  systems  and  software  with  the 
implementation  services  and  support  you 
need  to  accomplish  your  enterprise-wide 
automation  goals. 

Working  in  concert  with  our  national  net¬ 
work  of  owner-managed  branches,  our  project 
managers  orchestrate  delivery,  integration  and 
installation  of  working  systems  —  where  you 
need  them,  when  you  need  them. 


Can  you 
imagine 
managing  a 
branch 
automation 
project  this 
size? 


From  custom  configuration  and  packaging 
to  just-in-time  inventory  and  electronic  on-site 
order-entry  systems,  we  can  help  bnng  your 
offices  on-line  quickly  and  easily. 

In  fact,  MicroAge  Infosystems  Services’ 
inventory  of  advanced  Compaq  servers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  ProLiant  family,  ProSignia  and  ProSignia 
VS,  maximize  power  and  minimize  downtime 
with  Compaq’s  Insight  Auto  Alert  and  Pre- 
Failure  Component  Warranty  programs. 

So  when  you’re  ready  to  make  your  branch 
offices  take  root,  call  us.  That’s  our  business. 


Call  (800)  272-0568 

For  your  FREE  brochure  on  outsourcing  information  technology  services. 


/MicroAge 

INFOSYSTEMS  SERVICES 

Helping  you  work  foster .  better ,  cheaper 


©1994  MCCI  MicroAge  is  a  registered  trademark  of  MicroAge  Computer  Centers,  Inc. 
MicroAge  is  an  international  sales  organization  of  independently  owned  and  operated  fran¬ 
chised.  company-owned  and  affiliated  reseller  locations.  Compaq,  ProSignia  VS,  ProSignia  and 
ProLiant  are  registered  trademarks  of  Compaq  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  and  registered 
trademarks  are  of  their  respective  companies. 


COMPAQ. 


We’ve  always  believed  Micro  Focus  COBOL  Workbench®  is  the 
best  in  the  world.  Now  you’ve  confirmed  it  by  unequivocally  placing 
it  first  in  the  1993  Computerworld  PC  Software  Brand 
Preference  survey. 

You  voted  COBOL  Workbench  as  Best  Technology 
and  Easy  to  Use.  That’s  not  all.  Workbench  has  also  won 


COMPUTERWORLD 


usrnua 


workstation.  Programmers  find  Workbench  puts  them  directly  in 
control  of  their  development  environment,  delivering  quality  business 
applications  on  time  and  on  budget. 

If  it  isn’t  Micro  Focus  COBOL  Workbench,  it  isn’t  in 
/  the  running.  That’s  not  just  our  opinion,  it’s  yours. 

For  your  free  copy  of  the  1993  Computerworld  survey, 


■CCT  TECHNOLOGY 


top  honors  in  Price/Performance,  Best  Documentation,  Plan  to  Buy, 

and  most  importantly,  you  chose  Micro  Focus  as  the  company  you 
Prefer  to  do  Business  With.  According  to  you  there  was  no  contest. 

Not  surprising  really.  There  is  no  better  technology  for  developing 
new  systems  or  re-engineering  existing  applications  on  the 


or  for  more  information,  call  800-MF-COBOL,  (800-872-6265). 

MICRO  FOCU£ 

Micro  Focus  Inc.  2465  East  Bayshore  Road,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94303.  Tel.  (415)  856  4161. 
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